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Foreword 


Colonialism, Ghost of a Reality 


The fewer colonies there are the tenser seems to become the emotional subject of colonialism. Year 
after year a new state emerges, further self-government or autonomy is assumed, trust territories advance 
toward independence and dependent territories develop individuality—and few take note of the phenome- 
non. But the Asian-African Conference at Bandung in April 1955 was induced to declare “that colonialism 
in all its manifestations is an evil which should speedily be brought to an end” and defined it outright as 
“the subjection of peoples to subjugation, domination and exploitation.” The spokesmen of the Soviet 
Union brand the leaders of the free world as “imperialists,” inducing many neutrals to overlook the sub- 
jugation, domination and exploitation which are communistic. The President of the United Arab Republic, 
primarily bent on consolidating the Islamic Arabs from the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf, also lined 
up 40 countries in an Asian-African Solidarity Conference at Cairo in December 1957 and supported its 
secretariat for the “liberation” of Africa. The 29 Bandung states—and some others—foster a false antago- 
nism to responsible action by the more mature part of the world, and the Soviet Union, reveling in all dis- 
sonance, spurs them on. 

The emotional impact of their colonial memories upon newly independent peoples not only diverts at- 
tention from the notable progress of which they are early beneficiaries, but focuses concern upon the extent 
to which in these days of the “cold war” the policies upon which peace depends are controlled and distorted 
by the artificial demands of “public opinion” at the expense of merits in the issue. Even worse, half the 
states whip up exaggerated claims, then accept decisions consonant with the facts, and blame others for the 
discrepancy. Foreign policy is the victim of domestic politics. 

Consider colonialism in this setting. Fifty years ago the world consisted of some 50 “civilized” na- 
tions culturally, industrially and communicatively advanced which in effect controlled, administered and 
otherwise directed the destinies of the rest of the world, including resources of which the natives had no 
use. Concern for “backward peoples” was widely felt and was being taken up by governments. Half of the 
independent states were at least “semi-backward.” Then came the war of 1914-18 and Germany was di- 
vested of its colonies, which were administered as mandates, “sacred trusts.” The former Turkish terri- 
tories of Asia Minor were made mandates, marked for independence. The standards of the mandates became 
the tune to which colonial administration responded. 

The mandate system was continued under the Charter of the United Nations as a trust system, which 
graduated Palestine (and Jordan), and Libya, with Somaliland due in 1960. In 1945 metropolitan states 
administered nearly 70 other units on their own responsibility. Chapter XI of the Charter is a Declaration 
regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories which they accept and which, as its title shows, makes the word 
“colony” obsolete. The “sacred trust” of the métropoles is an international obligation that the interests of 
the inhabitants are paramount, that development of self-government and “free political institutions” and 
promotion of their welfare are exigent. An annual report on each territory is made in an elaborate standard 
form, and intimately reviewed by a critical cormmittee. 

As a result, 36 of 82 members of the United Nations in 1957 had achieved independence. Since 1953 
the United Nations has had a list of “factors” of self-government to measure the attainment of independ- 
ence, separate existence or integration with a state. Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, Ghana, Malaya, Puerto Rico, 
Greenland, Antilles, Surinam and now Alaska have ceased to be “dependent” territories under its rules, and 
more are on the way. This is notable acceleration of real self-determination. 

Colonialism, as a slogan, embraces all rancid memories of a past régime plus its present unsolved prob- 
lems. As long as major states score propaganda points instead of settling concrete issues, the adolescent 
minors wil] exploit their own emotional assets. The impetus of the “cold war” comes from its constant play 
to the galleries, literate and illiterate. Peace is attainable only by negotiating the actual issues. 


Denys P. Myers 
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Peace begins to resemble the weather: everybody 
talks about it but nobody does much, effectively, to 
deal with it. This paper is begun as the Marines land 
in Beirut although it has been in preparation for 
many weeks, months, or even years. Before it is fin- 
ished we may know much more about our current 
problem, but probably not, for reasons about to be 
considered. 

The Near East episode illustrates vividly the first 
point to be noted in this context, namely the contrast 
between the problem of peace in general or in the 
long run and the problem of peace in the immediate 
future. Pacifists, or workers for peace, in the best 
sense of the word, and without any critical implica- 
tions pro or con, are inclined to think of their prob- 
lem in general and indefinite terms, and come to con- 
clusions accordingly. Very recently the Secretary of 
State of the United States expressed his views con- 
cerning the steps necessary for the maintenance of 
peace in the world.’ These included the develop- 
ment of international law, pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes, enforcement, solution of interna- 
tional economic, psychological, and social problems, 
and so on and so forth. No experienced student of 
the matter could disagree with him—for the long- 
run solution. But with the Marines in Beirut one is 
reminded of the remark attributed to Keynes: “But 
in the long run we’ll all be dead.” We should, as- 
suredly, continue to work on the problem in its gen- 
eral and permanent aspects; we should, however, nay 
we must, attack the immediate international situation 
and the imminent danger of war and attack it success- 
fully, or we shall soon never have the opportunity to 
attack the general problem. (This writer was for- 
merly inclined to attach only relative importance to 
the maintenance of peace among all the functions of 
organized international cooperation,” but this posi- 
tion has become untenable today, in the face of the 
more powerful weapons of attack and destruction now 
available. ) 

The tension between the United States and the 
USSR constitutes today of course the most serious 


(1) See John Foster Dulles, The Strategy of Peace, published by the 
Department of State, Washington, 2 May 1958, especially pp. 4-5. 


(2) Introduction to the Study of International Organization, 5th ed., 1948, 
217. 
(3) Reference should be made here to a report to the Fund for the Re- 


public on United States policy of 13 July by Dr. Walter Millis and 
Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., quoted by the Associated Press in 
papers of 14 July. 

(4) See “The Truth About Russia’s Weakness” in United States News and 
World Report, 11 April 1958, p. 46. 
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The Present Prospects of Peace 
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threat of war in the immediate future. With the 
United States are allied or associated a large number 
of states including Great Britain and France, Canada, 
Western Germany, most Latin American countries, 
and others. With the Soviet Union are joined or 
associated a considerable number of states in Eastern 
Europe, the Middle East, and Asia. But the core of 
the situation, the heart of the danger, lies in the rela- 
tions between Soviet Russia and the United States. 

It lies in the diplomatic and oft repeated—public- 
ly—desire, hope, or intention of Communist Russia 
to spread communism everywhere and to dominate 
the world. Two comments must be made here. On 
the one hand no faithful interpretation of Marxism 
could omit such an aim or objective; the idea of 
peaceful and friendly coexistence and cooperation be- 
tween communistic and capitalistic states is rank un- 
orthodox deviation, even when proclaimed by the 
Kremlin for tactical purposes. A kind of peaceful 
but competitive coexistence® m ay be envisaged al- 
though this wavers very perilously between peace 
and war. In other words, it is perfectly clear that 
Communism does not feel compelled—in the higher 
echelons, that is—to be strictly orthodox when strate- 
gy and tactics demand other behavior. For safety’s 
sake the United States must neither forget the Marx- 
ian dogma nor ignore the opportunistic character of 
the deviation mentioned. We may perhaps bear in 
mind the appropriate possibility of dealing with the 
Soviet Union on the opportunistic basis! 

How great is the danger of war with the Soviet 
Union in the foreseeable future? War arising from 
inadvertance or sudden excitement always remains a 
possibility in such a situation although the present 
extreme alertness on both sides again paradoxically 
provides some safeguard against such an accident. 
Deliberate and outright aggression by either party 
against the other for general purposes of conquest or 
domination seems almost excluded in view of the 
apparently near balance between the parties in total 
power. The marginal dominance of the United 
States* would appear to make this a rather one-sided 
calculation, depending mainly upon the presumed 
lack of ambition on the part of the United States to 
establish any world hegemony comparable to that at- 
tributable to Communist Russia. Finally, it is equally 
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safe to anticipate no preventive war on either side, for 
the general reason just mentioned, plus historic paci- 
fism on the part of the United States, and for tactical 
and prudential reasons on the part of the Soviet 
Union. All kinds of local and limited wars on the 
margin of relations between the two countries are to 
be anticipated but it may be inferred that both of the 
major antagonists will try to avoid general war 
(much less precipitate it) out of fear of the destruc- 
tive consequences inevitable no matter which party 
technically could claim victory. 

This leaves the practical question of what to do 
about the situation for continued consideration and 
action, however, as the inferences just recited depend 
for their validity upon foundations underneath. Con- 
stant alertness on both sides, for example, as already 
cited. Lack of hysteria or a certain degree of calm, 
detachment, and prudence, — not, perhaps, to be an- 
ticipated with certainty on both sides. Maintenance 
of moral, or psychological, and physical (economic 
and military) strength on both sides; no excessive 
reliance upon—or fear of—propaganda “victories” 
on one side or the other, or reliance upon petty trade 
restrictions to weaken the other country. Normal 
political and diplomatic maneuvering—recently glori- 
fied by the journalistic label “cold war.” 

Strangely enough, not much needs to be said, or 
so it seems, concerning the need for either restraint or 
fortitude on the part of the peoples of the two coun- 
tries. The Marxian analysis, it will be remembered, 
ended by substituting a dictatorship of the politicians 
for that of the proletariat, and what has just been 
said about the need for good sense applies to the for- 
mer rather than to the latter, especially in the Soviet 
Union. In the United States there is neither dictator- 
ship of the proletariat nor of the politicians but some 
complex intermediate mixture, with a considerable 
element of leadership-in-democracy through it all. 
Partly for this reason officials and leaders in the 
United States are more likely, if anything, to be ex- 
cessively cautious (while those in the USSR, for op- 
posite reasons, are likely to be unexpectedly rash), 
and this too must be taken into account. 

Assuming for the moment that this analysis is 
sound, what bearing does it have on the dual problem 
of peace? 

One answer would appear to be that the general 
attack on the problem of war and peace may, and 
probably should, go on in spite of the greater ur- 
gency of the immediate problem, and that this is 
actually the historical and sane line of conduct. Be- 
cause we cannot avoid all limited intermediate wars 
—as we did not in the past century or so—is no rea- 
son for abandoning the persistent attack upon the war 
problem in general. This manner of dealing with the 
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matter may seem to create an unreal and artificial 
hiatus between the present and the future and con- 
demn the “peace movement” to an academic and idle 
career. To some extent this is bound to be the case, 
but the relationship between the two aspects of the 
peace effort is not quite so arbitrary as this suggestion 
might at first imply. 

For in the effort to maintain peace at the present 
time various devices or techniques may be borrowed 
from the timeless and more general modes of pacifist 
procedure, and this may be, in part, what Mr. Dulles 
had in mind. In spite of current antagonism or at 
least skepticism, in certain quarters, toward legalistic 
and juridical treatment of international disputes, 
these elements may very conceivably be drawn upon, 
to a limited extent, for handling current problems. 
It is striking and somewhat difficult to explain, that 
actually the most radical and dramatic weapon in the 
arsenal of the historic peace movement—an item so 
radical as to have drawn down upon itself the dis- 
approval and even condemnation of many devotees of 
peace—namely sanctions or international police ac- 
tion, appears more likely to find favor in current ef- 
forts (under the United Nations) to preserve peace 
than its milder adjuncts, law and judicial settlement. 
It is too early to draw conclusions upon this point yet, 
for the present situation is too fraught with chance 
and caprice and tactical improvisation to give us very 
clear foresight. 

Finally we must consider the (feebly) growing ef- 
fort to work for peace, both permanent and immedi- 
ate (not to say temporary), by promotion of cul- 
tural harmony, understanding, and cooperation 
among peoples, including notably the Soviet Union 
and the United States (exchanges of scientists, stu- 
dents, literature, movies). This form of activity con- 
stitutes, of course, a familiar item in the historic peace 
movement. And, in the long run—peace (sic) to 
Lord Keynes—, it is obviously a normal and indis- 
pensable step. It is being brought forward today, 
however, as though it could work rapidly and have 
immediate effects, and touch the higher springs of 
political and diplomatic (economic and military?) 
power. This may be doubted, but there is no reason 
why the method should not be tried provided no 
illusions are entertained concerning its probable im- 
mediate efficacy. International understanding, on the 
level of common life, science, or culture, has always 
figured as an extremely long-run technique in work 
for peace, even as a poor substitute for action upon 
the centers of power in international affairs; there 
seems to be no reason for revising this picture of the 
matter. 

On the general problem of war and peace, and 
forms of action needed to solve it in other words, not 
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very much new needs to be said or can be said. Let 
the good work go on and let everyone pray for its 
ultimate success—which is not, indeed, too much to 
ask or hope for. On the other hand it must be em- 
phasized repeatedly or once and for all, in such man- 
ner as to secure attention and appropriate action, that 
our primary—chronologically—job is to avoid world 
war now, war between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, which would infallibly spread all over 
the world. The political and administrative systems 
in the USSR and the United States and their allied 
and associated partners—Communism and Democra- 
cy—are not going to change very much in the near 
future, give or take two or three defections from one 
camp to another; and politicians on both sides seem 












to be wasting their time trying to build their own 
side up or weaken the other side by efforts to under- 
mine the opposing regime. This presents something 
of the appearance of a deadlock, as, indeed, it is. 
That being the case we are thrown back upon the 
fairly obvious forms of activity already reviewed for 
the avoidance of catastrophic world-wide nuclear war 
in our day—during the next five or ten years at least 
(this is as far as we can see). Let us all try to get to 
heaven but let us in the meantime try to avoid bring- 
ing upon ourselves and the millions of our helpless 
fellow humans actual hell on earth.” 


(5) In the meantime the “crisis” in the Middle East appears to be in 
process of liquidation along the line indicated above (U.N.). 


De Gaulle’s Return: A Chronicle 


For the last several years Frenchmen had been 

saying to each other that “things can’t go on like 
this,” that the “system” was impotent and intoler- 
able. Finally, after twenty-eight days’ search for a 
twenty-fourth government since the war, a military 
revolt broke out on May 13 in Algiers. The army, 
embittered by reversals in Indo-China and Suez and 
wary of possible concessions to the Algerian FLN by 
the Paris regime, established a military and civilian 
“Committee of Public Safety,” presided over by 
paratroop General Massu, with overall control of Al- 
geria in the hands of General Raoul Salan, Com- 
mander of French forces in Algeria. 
_ The revolt was well planned weeks, even months, 
in advance by a young Gaullist and wealthy textile 
manufacturer, Léon Delbecque, who was strategically 
placed as an aide to the Minister of Defense, Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas, also a Gaullist. A well-organized 
mass demonstration stormed the Government House 
in Algiers, public address systems were ready, and 
the call soon went up for de Gaulle and Soustelle, 
former Governor-General of Algeria, to assume full 
powers in France and Algeria. Simultaneously in 
Paris, a huge mass of Rightists demonstrated and 
marched from the Etoile to Concorde down the 
Champs-Elysées, with minor scuffles with the police 
and the CRS (Republican Security Company). All 
communications between France and Algeria were 
immediately cut. 

The next day, May 14, the Assembly in a quick 
show of unaccustomed resolution invested Pierre 
Pflimlin (274-129). The Catholic leader, Finance 
Minister in the preceding Gaillard government, faced 
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the hostility of Rightists in the Assembly, particu- 
larly the Independents, who feared that he would 
follow Gaillard’s Algerian policy. President Coty 
ordered the Army to obey the government and to re- 
main loyal to the Republic, while Pflimlin confirmed 
Salan in full charge of Algeria. But the work of the 
Committee of Public Safety continued: Prefects and 
civilian government officials were ousted in Oran, 
Bone, Constantine, Philippeville, and Blida and lo- 
cal Committees of Public Safety were established. 

On May 15 de Gaulle stated that he was prepared 
to “assume the powers of the Republic” and con- 
demned the “régime of parties.” Thirty-five thou- 
sand police were rushed to Paris. The Algerian Com- 
mittee and Salan acclaimed de Gaulle, and Pflimlin 
told the Assembly that “Even in Metropolitan 
France dangers to public order are appearing.” So- 
cialist Guy Mollet, who was to become a key figure 
in de Gaulle’s return, became Vice-Premier. 

The following day the Assembly voted a State of 
Emergency. All military leaves were cancelled and 
troops were confined to barracks. Tough Socialist 
Jules Moch, who had broken the paralyzing Commu- 
nist strikes of 1947-48, came in as Minister of In- 
terior to hold the line. In Algiers General Salan de- 
manded a Government of Public Safety led by de 
Gaulle, while Mollet in Paris declared his “gigantic 
esteem” of de Gaulle, but asked him to repudiate the 
action of the Algerian generals. 
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In the meantime, Gaullist Jacques Soustelle, escap- 
ing police surveillance in Paris, fled to Switzerland 
and arrived May 17 in Algiers. He was greeted by 
Admiral Auboyneau, Commander of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, an indication that the Navy sided with 
the Army in Algeria. Soustelle’s harangue of the 
crowds kept excitement at fever pitch. In Paris, the 
Army Chief of Staff, General Ely, resigned in con- 
science. (He later returned to this post under de 
Gaulle.) 

On May 18 Interior Minister Moch started to 
crack down to maintain public order. Strict censor- 
ship was imposed, Frenchmen could not leave France 
without a special visa, and roving gendarme units 
were established throughout Paris to quell any dis- 
turbances. 

The next day de Gaulle drove to Paris from his 
home in Colombey les Deux Eglises for an exciting 
press conference at the Palais d’Orsay. He quieted 
some fears when he stated: “I have not reached the 
age of 67 to begin a dictator’s career,” but he de- 
manded “exceptional powers for an exceptional task, 
at an exceptional time.” He insisted on investiture 
by the Assembly should he assume power, to assure a 
legal transfer of power. The “procedures” he would 
“make known” to the right person, presumably Presi- 
dent Coty. Constitutional revision, apart from Al- 
geria, would be his main task. The present constitu- 
tion, he said, was “a bad one, written against me, and 
in spite of me.” He cagily singled out Guy Mollet 
for praise among all political leaders, because it was 
clear that he must have Socialist support to be in- 
vested, and to indicate to the country that he was 
supported not only by the Right. 

On May 20 the Assembly voted special powers for 
Algeria (475-100), which Pflimlin promptly con- 
ferred on Salan. Algiers thereupon demanded com- 
plete integration with France, and Salan hailed the 
“serene voice” of de Gaulle. The Paris Presse wittily 
summed up the situation: “The Assembly has confi- 
dence in M. Pflimlin, who has confidence in General 
Salan, who has confidence in General de Gaulle, who 
does not have confidence in the Assembly, but expects 
it to have confidence in him.” 

The next day the government tried to reestablish 
relations between Paris and the army and people in 
Algeria. Telephone, telegraph, and shipping com- 
munications were restored, and the new Chief of 
Staff, General Henri Lorillot, was ordered to Algeria 
to patch things up. The reply from Algiers was clear: 
Salan declared to the army and the crowd, “We shall 
march together up the Champs-Elysées,” and the 
Committee of Public Safety warned Pflimlin’s Min- 
ister for Algeria, Andre Mutter, not to try to come 
to Algeria. To emphasize this attitude another enor- 
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mous demonstration of French and Moslems was or- 
ganized the next day at Oran. 

In Paris on May 22 the Right Wing Independent, 
Antoine Pinay, met with de Gaulle, apparently on an 
unofficial mission from Pflimlin to clarify his position, 
although the content of the discussions is not known. 

The 23rd of May witnessed the formation of the 
Committee of Public Safety for Algeria and the Sa- 
hara, jointly presided over by General Massu and 
Dr. Sid Cara, the former Undersecretary for Algeria 
in the Gaillard government. They claimed that they 
received their authority from “popular sovereignty,” 
not mentioning any authority from Paris. The next 
day the Committee went further and announced the 
“union” of ten million French of Algeria. 

The crisis had now fully ripened. The voices from 
Algiers were stronger than those from Paris. The 
government was not at all sure that it could count on 
the support of the police, the CRS, or the army in 
France. Pflimlin made a desperate appeal to the 
country to maintain order and to back the Republic. 
His worst fears were confirmed on May 25 when the 
paratroops took the Prefecture of Ajaccio and an- 
nounced a Committee of Public Safety for Corsica. 
The Navy had refused to transport government re- 
inforcements and a brigade of CRS flown into Ajaccio 
was easily disarmed and told to take a little vacation 
in the sunny cafés of Ajaccio. Léon Delbecque, the 
man behind the revolt, flew in from Algiers and was 
widely acclaimed. The revolt had spread outside 
Algeria. 

On May 26 the Navy rallied to the Algerian 
revolt. There were rumors that the paratroops had 
taken several parts of Metropolitan France. Pflimlin 
stated in the Assembly that open civil war was 
imminent and that Ajaccio could be repeated in 
France itself. 

From the 27th day of May the pace of events 
quickened. Pflimlin had a nocturnal meeting with de 
Gaulle which was followed by an independent state- 
ment from de Gaulle. “I have begun the regular 
process necessary for the establishment of a govern- 
ment capable of assuring the unity of the country.” 
This was hardly a “regular process” for PAlimlin was 
still Premier and de Gaulle had not been so desig- 
nated by Coty. The Communist General Confedera- 
tion of Labor called for a general strike, but the 
Socialist Worker’s Force and the Christian Labor 
Confederation refused to follow. The strikes were a 
failure. Pflimlin went that evening before the As- 
sembly and stated, “You must choose between me 
and de Gaulle. Tonight the Assembly must decide 
the fate of the Fourth Republic.” 

On May 28, 150,000 Leftists marched from Place 
de la Nation to Place de la République crying 
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“Fascism shall not pass.” But it was an orderly crowd 
without much vigor. No Frenchman wanted to see 
heads broken. The police did not interfere and the 
crowd was soon dissipated. Pflimlin resigned that 
evening. The Socialists now began to play their role. 
The only alternative to de Gaulle would have been 
a Popular Front government of Socialists and Com- 
munists. For the majority of Socialists this was clear- 
ly out of the question. On the other hand, the Social- 
ists could not bear the possibility that somehow de 
Gaulle was behind the Generals’ revolt. This dilem- 
ma was surely outlined that night to President Coty 
by his predecessor, the veteran Socialist, Vincent 
Auriol. 

Then the famous Auriol-de Gaulle letters were re- 
leased. Auriol had written to the General recalling 
his vast services to the nation and wondered how his 
past record could be reconciled with the possibility of 
his supporting the Algerian generals. De Gaulle 
replied that the Algerian situation was not of his 
doing, but that he refused to repudiate Salan and 
Massu when the Pflimlin government itself had not 
only not repudiated them, but had placed full confid- 
ence in them. This explanation apparently satisfied 
the majority of Socialists, who were now prepared to 
rally to de Gaulle. This was confirmed by the visit of 
Guy Mollet, André Le Troquer, President of the 








Assembly, and Gaston Monnerville, President of the 
Senate, all Socialists, to de Gaulle at Colombey. 

The skeins began to unravel. In an unusual but 
legitimate move, President Coty sent a message to 
Parliament on May 29 stating that he was “calling 
on the man whose incomparable moral authority 
would insure the salvation of the country and the 
Republic,” and threatened that if de Gaulle were not 
invested he would draw the inescapable conclusion 
and himself resign. De Gaulle agreed to form a 
government drawing power from the “source of the 
people or its representatives.” He asked full powers 
for a definite period and a mandate, through refer- 
endum, for constitutional revision. 

On May 30 serious demonstrations continued in 
Algiers and Paris while Coty conferred with party 
chiefs to pave the way for de Gaulle. The next day 
twenty-six representatives of parties and groups met 
with de Gaulle at the Hotel Leperouse. Guy Mollet 
now rallied publicly to de Gaulle. 

On June Ist, de Gaulle strode into the Assembly, 
read his declaration and answered several perfunctory 
questions with skill and humor. He was invested 
(329-224) and clothed with full powers for six 
months. The Assembly adjourned for six months’ 
vacation and contemplation of its stormy past, and de 
Gaulle began to tidy up France’s house. 


Brazil Welcomes the 47th 


Interparliamentary 


For the first time in the history of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union since its founding in 1889, the An- 
nual Conference was held in Latin America. Brazil, 
the Argentine, Peru, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Panama and Haiti all took part and resolved to form 
an Inter-American Union which will meet this com- 
ing winter. 

The meetings were held in the beautiful Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies buildings in Rio de 
Janeiro, fabulous city of glistening buildings set in an 
atmosphere where the mountains meet the sea over 
the Atlantic Ocean. As the outstretched arms of 
Christ, high on a mountain overlooking the Bay, ex- 
tended themselves over the glorious spectacle of sky 
and water, the Conference began with meetings of the 
Council on July 23, 1958, in the Senate Building. 
This impressive structure was once erected at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, where the Conference had been 
held many years ago during our own American Ex- 
position. 
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Union Conference 


BY FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Permanent Executive Secretary, U. 8. Group; 
Executive Secretary, American Peace Soctety 
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For several days previous to July 23, the dele- 
gates, their wives and their staffs had been arriving 
in Rio. The United States Delegation arrived by 
plane on July 22 and, once settled at the Gloria 
Hotel, began preparation for ten active days of con- 
ference and meetings. Stops had been made at Fl 
Salvador, Quito, Ecuador and Lima, Peru. Then 
the party had flown directly across the Andes into 
Bolivia before arriving in Brazil and had made a 
short stop at Sao Paulo. 

Representing the United States, the official dele- 
gates were: the Hon. Henry O. Talle, Representa- 
tive from lowa, Chairman, acting for the Hon. 
Daniel A. Reed, President of the Group; Senator 
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Brazilian Senate Building in which Interparliamentary Council met, was first erected as a part of the St. Louis 
Exposition and later reconstructed in Rio. 


A. S. Mike Monroney, from Oklahoma; Senator J. 
Allen Frear from Delaware; Senator John B. Hoblit- 
zell, Jr. from West Virginia; Senator Francis Case of 
South Dakota; Congressman Hale Boggs from 
Louisiana; Congressman Kenneth B. Keating from 
New York; Congresswoman Katherine St. George, 
also from New York; Congressman Antoni N. Sad- 
lak, Representative-at-large from Connecticut; Con- 
gressman Michael A. Feighan from Ohio; Congress- 
man W. Robert Poage from Texas; also Judge and 
former Senator Homer Ferguson from Michigan, 
honorary member of the Union. 

Dr. Franklin Dunham, Permanent Executive 
Secretary of the Group, accompanied the delegation 
and acted as liaison officer with the American Em- 
bassy and the officials of the Conference. Dr. George 
B. Galloway acted as Secretary of the Delegation. 
The group was also accompanied by Dr. Charles J. 
Zinn, Law Revision Counsel, House Judiciary Com- 


mittee, who acted as observer and Dr. Carl Marcy, 
Chief of Staff, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
who served as Staff Advisor. 

On the 22nd, the Executive Committee met and 
approved certain aspects of the Council Agenda. The 
President of the Council is Dr. G. Codacci-Pisanelli 
of Italy, who is chief executive officer of the Con- 
ference. The Secretary-General is Andre de Blonay, 
of Geneva, head of the Interparliamentary Bureau 
at 6 Rue Constantin in that city where headquarters 
are located. Dr. Blonay brought his entire staff of 
twenty-one people to Rio for the duration of the 
Conference. 

Attending the Council meeting on the 23rd were 
the Hon. Henry O. Talle, acting for the American 
Group President, and the Hon. W. Robert Poage, 
attending for Congressman Harold D. Cooley, who 
could not attend this year. Subsequently, Senator 
A. S. Mike Monroney took Congressman Cooley’s 
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place in the Council for its final sessions July 31. 

An attempt was made by the Soviet delegation to 
include the recent happenings in the Middle East 
on the Agenda, but they were over-ruled by practical- 
ly a total vote of those opposed to discussing ques- 
tions without due preparation for study. 

Promptly at 10 A.M. Thursday, July 24, the Con- 
ference opened with a speech of welcome from Presi- 
dent Kubitschek of Brazil, followed by general debate 
on the Secretary’s Report. In the debate the United 
States was represented by Congressman Talle, Chair- 
man, and by Congresswoman St. George, who both 
commended the Secretary-General on the scope of his 
analysis of world affairs, 1957-1958, and also dealt 
with problems to be anticipated on the Agenda. 

Countries represented at the Conference were: 
Republic of Germany, United States of America, 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Burma, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, Spain, France, Ghana, 
Great Britain, Haiti, Hungary, Indonesia, Iraq, Iran, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, Liberia, Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Neth- 
erlands, Peru, The Philippines, Poland, Rumania, 
Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Thai- 
land, Tunisia, Turkey, USSR, Vietnam and Yugo- 
slavia. Canada and Uruguay, in preparation for join- 
ing, sent observers. This totalled 48 countries out of 
a 57 nation membership. 

The first debate on the agenda topics was on 
Economic Aid to Underdeveloped Countries. Senator 
Monroney and Congressman Talle spoke on this 
issue, in favor of internationalizing credits for under- 
developed countries over long terms of years at low 
interest rates (2% or less). 

The second subject was nuclear controls, combined 
with an international police force topic. This was 
discussed by Congressmen Keating and Poage, ad- 
vocating the strengthening of the present UN Police 
Forces, now operating in various sections of the 
world, to protect small nations from exploitation by 
neighboring states. 
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The third subject was Cultural Exchanges and 
Freedom of Information, spoken for by Congressman 
Boggs and Senator Case, taking the position that gov- 
ernments should oz control news sources or the dis- 
semination of information, thus censoring news, which 
by rights belongs to all the people. 

The fourth and last subject was Formation of 
Representative Assemblies in Non-self-Governing 
Territories. This subject was discussed by Congress- 
man Sadlak and Congressman Feighan, in appealing 
for complete representation of a// groups of the 
electorate in such assemblies. 

The resolutions finally passed, all with United 
States support. Judge Homer Ferguson, represent- 
ing the United States, gave the final valedictory 
to the Conference which ended at 1 P.M. Friday, 
August 1. 

Social affairs in the evenings were climaxed by the 
Rio Yacht Club Reception given by the Brazilian 
Group on Thursday. A party was given to all dele- 
gates by the U. S. Group on Wednesday and various 
affairs were arranged by Brazilian officials’ wives for 
the ladies during the entire week. Ambassador Ellis 
O. Briggs and his staff gave the U. S. delegation the 
finest cooperation in every way during the meeting. 

The delegation returned home via Brazilia, the 
new capital now being created in central Brazil; 
Manaos, the ancient rubber capital of the world on 
the Amazon, and Port of Spain, lovely city of Trini- 
dad, BWI, arriving in Washington Sunday evening, 
August 3. 

Dr. Wahab of Pakistan was returned to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for one year. Dr. Hagberg of 
Sweden will serve for the uncompleted term of Dr. 
Heljas of Finland. 

The next, the 48th Conference, is voted for War- 
saw, the first meeting to be held behind the Curtain, 
in late August or early September, 1959 and Tokyo 
has been chosen for the 49th Conference in 1960. 















Panama Canal Zone: Constitutional 


Domain of the United States 


Suez Crisis Focusep ATTENTION ON PANAMA 


The dramatic but “legally unjustifiable’’ nation- 
alization by Egypt on July 26, 1956, of the Suez 
Canal was an epochal event. It has focused world 
attention on the other great interocean waterway, the 
Panama Canal, to a degree not equaled since those 
memorable years near the start of this century when 
the key canal treaties, under which it was constructed 
and subsequently maintained and operated, were 
negotiated. 

Originating in the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
the ensuing clamor has been featured by voluminous 
propaganda aimed at wresting ownership and control 
of the Panama Canal from the United States and 
transferring its jurisdiction to some international or 
other authority. This uproar, instead of tending to 
clarify and stabilize conditions on the American 
Isthmus, has formed a sinister agitation that con- 
forms to the well-known pattern of penetration and 
subversion so characteristic of the tactics of the inter- 
national communist conspiracy for world conquest. 
Moreover, the din is today being fanned by jingoistic 
elements in Panama, including high officials in the 
government of that republic, and has created a situa- 
tion that is definitely hazardous. 

Meanwhile, a widespread ignorance of the most 
elemental facts in canal history, prolonged silence 
by our government with respect to the rights and 
responsibilities of the United States at the Isthmus,” 
and its weak policies of appeasement and give away, 
together have served to aggravate the situation, 
which truly needs rigorous clarification. 

Juripicat Base For IstHmi1an Cana Poticies 

Rooted in four centuries of history,*® the founda- 
tions of United States Isthmian canal policies find 
expression in three important canal treaties: 

First: The Hay-Paunceforte Treaty of 1901 be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, which 
facilitated construction of an Isthmian canal across 
Central America. In this treaty, Great Britain re- 
linquished its own rights for the construction and 
control of such canal and recognized the exclusive 


1George A. Finch, “Navigation and Use of The Suez Canal,” Proceed- 
ings of the American Society of International Law (1957), p. 42. 

“Hon. Daniel J. Flood, “Panama Canal Zone: Constitutional Domain 
of the United States,” Congressional Record, Vol. 104, March 26, 1958. 

8Miles P. DuVal, Jr. Cadiz to Cathay (2d ed.) and And The Mountains 
Will Mowe (Stanford University Press, 1947) tell the story of the acquisi- 
tion of the Canal Zone and building the Panama Canal. 
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BY HONORABLE DANIEL J. FLOOD, M. C. 


Representative from Pennsylvania 


right of the United States thereto. The United States, 
in assuming this responsibility, adopted the main 
points in the Convention of Constantinople of 1888, 
concerning the Suez Canal, as rules of the operation, 
and regulation of the American canal. 

Second: The Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of No- 
vember 18, 1903, between the Republic of Panama 
and the United States. On the part of Panama, this 
treaty granted to the United States in perpetuity the 
“use, occupation and control” of the Canal Zone for 
the “construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation 
and protection” of the Panama Canal, and, most 
significantly, as if the United States were the “sov- 
ereign of the territory” and to the “entire exclusion 
of the exercise by the Republic of Panama of any 
such sovereign rights, power or authority.” On the 
part of the United States, the main point for the 
purposes of this paper was that it guaranteed the 
independence of the Republic of Panama, which had 
just seceded from Colombia and whose existence 
depended on the protection of the United States and 
the success of the Canal undertaking. 

Third: The Thompson-Urrutia Treaty of April 6, 
1914, proclaimed March 30, 1922, between the 
United States and the Republic of Colombia, the 
sovereign of the Isthmus prior to the Panama Revo- 
lution of November 3, 1903. This treaty aimed at 
removal of all misunderstandings growing out of 
political events in Panama in November 1903, res- 
toration of the cordial relationship that had pre- 
viously existed between Colombia and the United 
States, and definition of their rights and interests 
with respect to the Canal and the Panama Railroad. 

The negotiation of these three treaties, it should 
be emphasized, was not accidental. Instead, it was 
the result of long-range interoceanic canal policies 
of the United States developed over many years and 
having in mind always the history of the affected 
territory. 

Here, as a matter of special interest, it should be 
remarked that the Panama Railroad, running 
through the Canal Zone and constituting the first 
American transcontinental rail system and the first 
practical step in the construction of the Canal, was 
built by United States citizens in 1849-55. Later, 
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it was acquired by the French, and sold to the United 
States as part of the French canal holdings acquired 
in 1904. 

Throughout the period of United States operation 
of the Canal, the requirements of these treaties have 
been carefully followed. Their main provisions have 
stood the test of experience and fully justify their 
adoption. They form a splendid monument to those 
who evolved them, and today Public Law 841, 81st 
Congress (1950), governing the administration of 
the Canal enterprise and popularly known as the 
Thompson Act, actually mentions these treaties and 
specifies that the levy of tolls is subject to their 
provisions. 


Peak oF Unirep Srates IstHMIAN INFLUENCE, 
1903-39 


Following the independence of Panama in 1903, 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty was negotiated with 
the new sovereign of the Isthmus, instead of Colom- 
bia, pursuant to the Spooner Act of June 28, 1902, 
that had authorized negotiation of a treaty for canal 
purposes with Colombia. 

As previously stated, this Treaty authorized the 
acquisition and perpetual control of the Canal Zone 
for the primary objectives of constructing the Panama 
Canal and its perpetual maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection, all exclusively by the 
United States and also wholly at United States 
expense. 

In addition, it is also clear from the diplomatic 
and legislative history of that era that the aim of 
both the United States and Panama was to establish 
and maintain complete sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone by the United States. This was done not only 
to assure the construction, efficient operation, and 
protection of the Canal in perpetuity, as provided in 
the Spooner Act of 1902 and in the 1903 Treaty, 
but also to guarantee that Colombia could never be 
able to reassert successfully its sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone, the Panama Canal, the Panama Rail- 
road, or the Republic of Panama. 

Except for the Caesarian operation known in his- 
tory as the Panama Revolution, out of which the 
independence of Panama resulted, and the provisions 
of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, the Republic of 
Panama would never have been created and could 
never have survived. Besides, the United States 
would never have undertaken construction of a proj- 
ect as vast as the Panama Canal in a region then 
justly described as the “pesthole of the world” and 
long characterized as a land of endemic revolution 
repeatedly requiring the presence of naval vessels to 
maintain freedom of trans-isthmian transit.* 

These points were fully understood at that time 
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by Panamanian as well as North American leaders. 
Both realized that political stability in the Isthmian 
area was imperative for the success of the Canal enter- 
prise—its construction, and subsequent maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection. They also rec- 
ognized that such stability could be obtained only 
by vesting complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone in the United States. 

The great North American statesman who de- 
veloped our Isthmian policies included such eminent 
leaders as President Theodore Roosevelt, John Hay, 
John Bassett Moore, Admiral John G. Walker, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, and Elihu Root. President 
Roosevelt always viewed the Canal as the greatest 
accomplishment of his administration, and compara- 
ble in importance to the Louisiana Purchase. In es- 
sence, the results of their vision and efforts remained 
unimpaired until 1939—a period now recognized as 
the peak of United States influence on the Isthmus. 


Cotomsia’s INTEREsts ProrecreD By TREATY 


Because of the importance of the Thompson- 
Urrutia Treaty, and the fact that it is not as well 
known as it should be, its principal provisions are 
summarized. 

In Article 1, Colombia recognizes the title to the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad as “vested en- 
tirely and absolutely in the United States, without 
any encumbrances or indemnities whatever.” Fur- 
thermore, this article provides that Colombia shall 
enjoy certain rights, which include: 

First. Transit through the Canal of Colombian 
troops, materials of war, and ships of war, without 
paying charges to the United States. 

Second. Exemption of charges on products of Co- 
lombian soil and industry, as well as mails, other than 
those to which the products and mails of the United 
States are subject. 

Third. Exemption of Colombian citizens, crossing 
the Isthmus, from every toll, tax, or duty to which 
the citizens of the United States are not subject. 

Fourth. Use of the Panama Railroad or any other 
railroad substituting therefor, in event of interrup- 
tion of transit, for the transport of troops, materials 
of war, products, and mails of Colombia on the same 
basis as those of the United States. 

In Article 11, the United States agreed to pay 
Colombia $25 million, which was done. 

By Article 111, Colombia recognized Panama as an 
independent nation and agreed to conclude a treaty 
of peace and friendship and to establish regular dip- 
lomatic relations, all of which was accomplished to- 





4Flood, “Panama Canal Zone: Constitutional Domain of the United 
States—Further Supplementary,” Congressional Record, Vol. 104, April 2, 
1958, lists many incidents of Isthmian turmoil. 
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gether with a treaty agreement between the two 
countries as to their common boundary. 

Thus, it is clear that Colombia not only has sub- 
stantial rights with respect to the Canal, but also a 
treaty interest in the continued operation of the Pana- 
ma Railroad, which is binding on the United States. 
As will be later shown, this treaty interest of Colom- 
bia in 1955 was overlooked or ignored in the formu- 
lation of the treaty between the United States and 
Panama of that year. 


Treaty Power UNpDERMINES UNITED STATES 
AUTHORITY 


With the passing of the years after opening the 
Canal to traffic on August 15, 1914, the operation of 
the project became a matter of routine with de- 
creased public interest and scrutiny in the United 
States and Colombia. In Panama, however, there de- 
veloped determined efforts toward securing revision 
of major provisions in the treaty structure. 

Thoughtful North American officials, stationed in 
the Canal Zone as early as 1931-32, recognized the 
dangers involved and expressed fear that such treaty 
revision might lead to the ultimate loss of exclusive 
control of the Canal by the United States. 

Not until 1936, however, was the first major step 
in this direction made with the signing of the Hull- 
Alfaro Treaty. This Treaty, because of opposition 
in the Senate, was not proclaimed until July 27, 1939. 

The Hull-Alfaro Treaty, unlike the 1903 Treaty, 
was negotiated without authorization or direction by 
the Congress. It weakened the dike in the diplo- 
matic setup of the Panama Canal, but without im- 
pairment of the fundamental principle of its exclu- 
sive sovereign control by the United States. 

To understand better its important provisions, it 
should be borne in mind that, by the time of the 1936 
Treaty, Panamanian leaders felt, because of the 1914 
Treaty between the United States and Colombia, that 
their country’s independence was secure. Thus, they 
sought and secured abrogation of the guaranty pro- 
vision of the 1903 treaty together with the right of 
the United States to maintain order in the terminal 
cities. In addition, the 1936 Treaty surrendered oth- 
er important rights of the United States granted in 
the 1903 treaty, including the important right of the 
United States of eminent domain within the Republic 
of Panama for canal purposes, and raised the canal 
annuity from $250,000 to $430,000 to compensate 
for the devaluation of the gold dollar, all without 
consideration except of token character. 

The crippling of United States’ accessory powers, 
however, did not stop there. After prolonged secret 
negotiations started in 1953, the process was advanced 
much further in the Eisenhower-Remon Treaty, pro- 
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claimed August 26, 1955, also negotiated without the 
authorization, direction, or suggestion by the Con- 
gress. This treaty gave to Panama additional vaiua- 
ble properties worth many millions and substantial 
rights, the latter including the authority of the 
United States to enforce sanitary ordinances in the 
terminal cities of Panama and Colon, which rights 
had been indispensable to building the canal. More- 
over, the 1955 Treaty increased the annuity by $1,- 
500,000, from $430,000 specified in the 1936 Treaty 
to $1,930,000. 

The Congress, in implementing this Treaty, did 
not accept the additional $1,500,000 as a charge on 
the Panama Canal enterprise but as foreign aid to 
Panama accorded by the Department of State as a 
diplomatic gesture. Thus, the annuity of $1,930,000 
is now being carried as an item in the budget of that 
department, with reimbursement for $430,000 of it 
to the Treasury, chargeable to the Panama Canal 
Company. This means that the annual cost of this 
diplomatic move ($1,500,000) is borne by United 
States taxpayers and not canal users, further illus- 
trating the propensity of the State Department to 
give away tax money for purposes of political placa- 
tion. What a paradox is thus presented and what a 
dangerous precedent for the future administration of 
the Panama Canal! 

Because all the 1955 Treaty benefits and surren- 
ders to Panama were extended for no other than 
purely token considerations, their costs ultimately 
will have to be covered by either increased taxes or 
higher tolls. Furthermore, they have definitely 
weakened the police power of the United States in 
meeting its treaty responsibilities for the mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection of the 
Canal—a situation that might well prove fatal for the 
proper conduct of the Canal enterprise in the future. 


PanaMa RalILroaD LiquiDATION NARROWLY 
AVERTED 


One of the most objectionable features of the 1955 
Treaty was its surrender to Panama of valuable Pana- 
ma Railroad property in the cities of Panama and 
Colon, even including the terminal freight yards and 
passenger station but excepting tracks in Colon neces- 
sary for Cristobal pier switching. Not only that, the 
Treaty actually contemplated without the authority 
of the Congress the abandonment of the railroad it- 
self, which, as shown previously, had been acquired 
with adequate compensation by the United States 
pursuant to both law and treaty. In addition, this 
move appears to have been taken with complete dis- 
regard or ignorance of the Treaty rights of Colombia 
with respect to the Panama Railroad. 

Apprised of the situation, congressional leaders in- 
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tervened. An independent congressional inquiry® re- 
sulted in the reversal of the formal endeavor of the 
Directorate of the Panama Canal Company to liqui- 
date the railroad—a congressional decision fully justi- 
fied by subsequent operation of the railroad. This 
action, however, was too late to save the terminal fa- 
cilities of this historic and strategic rail line. 

Now where does this leave us? Because the Treaty 
has no provision for replacement of the ceded facili- 
ties, We are going to have a trans-isthmian railroad 
without its originally designed and adequate terminal 
yards and stations. Could there be anything more 
absurd, or more ominous for the future conduct of 
our Isthmian policies? 


Cana. ZONE Is CONSTITUTIONAL TERRITORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The sustained surrenders of our Isthmian rights 
and prerogatives, designed for proper maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection of the canal, ex- 
tend beyond the limits of the Canal Zone into the 
very foundation of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. 

The acquisition of the Canal Zone and Panama 
Railroad was accomplished with adequate compensa- 
tion pursuant to the Spooner Act of 1902 and the 
1903 Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. Constructed and 
subsequently managed according to laws enacted by 
the Congress, the canal enterprise symbolizes to the 
people of the United States the productive benefits to 
be derived from our system of government. 


Long recognized as part of the “coast line of the 





5House Rept. 2974, 84th Congress. 


United States,” the Canal Zone is not an occupied 
territory,” as was once erroneously reported to the 
United Nations by our Department of State, but a 
portion of the constitutionally acquired territory of 
the United States. 


Basic IsrHMIAN Po icies Must Be RE-AFFIRMED 


Unfortunately, the tragic surrenders culminating 
in the present Isthmian crisis represent a threat to 
our national power. In fact, the course pursued has 
resulted in the surrender without justification of our 
bargaining rights with Panama. It has created a 
situation that will require statesmanship of the high- 
est order on the part of both Panama and the United 
States to correct. 

In approaching this complicated task our leaders 
must realize that they are not dealing with a routine 
matter but one of transcendent importance for the 
indefinite future. History has shown that the Canal 
question cannot safely be entrusted to minor negoti- 
ating officials of the Executive departments alone 
but must be forthrightly faced by the Congress, 
which, as the ultimate authority, should re-affirm our 
Canal policies in the light of all the basic considera- 
tions and realities involved. 

The great lesson to be derived from a critical study 
of more than a century of experience in matters af- 
fecting security of transit, and the protection of the 
Canal itself, is the imperative necessity for political 
stability on the Isthmus, with no dilution or diminu- 
tion of United States sovereignty and control over 
the Panama Canal enterprise. 





6Senate Hearings on Interlocking Subversion in Government De- 
partments, Part 19, March 25, 1954, p. 1364. 


Point of View of the Ambassador 
of Panama, HON. SENOR DON RICARDO ARIAS ESPINOSA 


In an address at the Foreign Service School of 
Georgetown University, delivered on April 29, 1958, 
the Ambassador of Panama, Sefior Ricardo Arias Es- 
pinosa, surveyed the historical background of the re- 
lations between Panama and the United States, ana- 
lyzed the successive treaties relating to the Canal, 
explained the problems arising in connection with the 
Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty of 1903 and the conflict- 
ing interpretations to which the treaty had given rise, 
the attempt of the two countries to correct some of 
these difficulties by the Treaty of 1936, the desire of 
the United States to obtain new lands for the con- 
struction of air bases and other military installations, 
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and the conditions that led to the signature of the 
new Treaty of 1955. In respect to the treaty and to 
the present relations between the two countries, the 
Ambassador spoke as follows: 


The foreign policy of my country during the last fifty 
years has been to exert every effort in order to obtain at 
least for Panama conditions similar to those granted by the 
United States to Colombia in January 1903. Much has been 
advanced in this respect, but there is still a long way to go. 
However, the alliance between Panama and the United 
States in the Twentieth Century is an indisputable fact, 
which is manifested especially in times of emergency. 


It is lamentable that the American public is little aware 
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of these close relations, and that sometimes what it does 
know is erroneous. But I have confidence in the highly just 
spirit of the people of this country, and I am sure that in the 
end Panama will attain her purposes. Our aims, based on 
justice and equity, are inspired by a deep concern for the 
welfare of our people so they can live with self respect; and 
on the road to achieving these ends we are willing and able 
to stand by our commitments without letting down for one 


minute in our efforts. Meanwhile, the bases of a deeply 
democratic government have been established in my country. 
I believe that we have founded a true Republic which, due 
to her proportions, will become a sort of tropical Switzerland, 
where Panamanians and Americans will be able to live to- 
gether in a harmonious atmosphere, enjoying effective peace, 
in a territory that will forever be a seat of civilization and 
progress. 


The Treaty of 1955 Between the 
United States and Panama sy cuarzes 6. renwick 


On January 25, 1955, the United States and Pana- 
ma signed a new Treaty of Mutual Understanding 
and Co-operation, accompanied by a Memorandum 
of Understandings Reached concerning relations be- 
tween the two countries arising from the construc- 
tion, operation, maintenance and protection of the 
Panama Canal by the United States in accordance 
with existing treaties. 

At first reading the treaty appears to be one of 
extraordinary generosity on the part of the United 
States. The President, in his letter of May 9, 1955, 
transmitting the treaty to the Senate in order to re- 
ceive its advice and consent to ratification, quoted 
from the preamble of the treaty that its purpose was 
“further to demonstrate the mutual understanding 
and cooperation of the two countries and to strength- 
en the bonds of understanding and friendship be- 
tween their respective countries.” Is the treaty more 
than one of mutual understanding and co-operation? 
Is there justification for the concessions it makes to 
the Republic of Panama, taking into account the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which it was negoti- 
ated? Is it, in other words, one-sided in the benefits 
it confers, as some of its critics have claimed? 

In his message to the Senate the President included 
an elaborate explanatory statement submitted by the 
Secretary of State analyzing the articles of the treaty 
and explaining the purpose of each of them, followed 
by an explanation of the undertakings on the part of 
the United States set forth in the Memorandum of 
Understandings. On the same day the injunction of 
secrecy was removed from the two documents. Hear- 
ings before the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate took place July 15, 18 and 20, at which state- 


*Reprinted, with permission, from the American Journal of International 


Law, Vol. 49 (1955), No. 4. 
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ments were made or submitted for the record by the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, the Assistant Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Panama Canal Company, in support 
of the treaty; but also by representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and other persons in- 
terested in the effect of the treaty upon the private 
interests of those using the Canal or employed in its 
operation. On July 26 the Committee on Foreign 
Relations submitted its report recommending that the 
Senate give its approval to the treaty; and on July 29 
the Senate gave its approval by a vote of 72-14. 

The three most significant provisions of the treaty 
and those in respect to which it might be expected 
that there would be differences of opinion are: (1) 
the increase in the annuity granted to Panama; (2) 
the concessions made by the United States in respect 
to the abandonment of former treaty rights of the 
United States in certain specific matters; and (3) the 
effect of the concessions upon the personal interests of 
the Americans residing in the Canal Zone, employees 
of the United States Government and others. 

The increase in the annuity naturally called for 
first comment, since the original convention of 1903 
had fixed $250,000, which was increased in 1936 to 
$430,000, and now increased to $1,930,000, more 
than four times the previous annuity. The report of 
the Foreign Relations Committee frankly justifies 
the increase upon “equitable considerations, rather 
than any legal obligation of the United States,” be- 
lieving that “account should be taken of the rise in 
living costs and the decreased purchasing power of 
the dollar in the light of world conditions,” observ- 
ing, however, at the same time that by Article I of 
the treaty the parties “recognize the absence of any 
obligation on the part of either party to alter the 
amount of the annuity,” lest the new treaty provi- 
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sion regarding annuity should be construed as call- 
ing for periodic adjustments. 

But what effect would the increased annuity have 
upon the tolls to be charged to vessels using the 
Canal? And would the economies that might be 
called for in order to balance costs and income result 
in lowering the living standards of the employees of 
the Panama Canal Company? The President of the 
Pacific American Steamship Company, representing 
other shipowners, asked assurance that the deficit 
with which the Panama Canal Company would be 
faced would not be passed on to the users of the 
Canal in the form of higher tolls. While the returns 
from the Canal far exceeded the annuity, it was ar- 
gued, legislation would be required to use the returns 
to meet the increase; and there was fear on the part 
of the shipowners that commerce would have to bear 
the burden of what was being done “for diplomatic 
or military or political reasons.” 

In line with the attitude of the shipowners, repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labor, 
while insisting that they were not opposed to the 
treaty, asked for modifications to assure them that 
the direct or indirect costs resulting from the treaty 
should not be passed on to the civilian employees in 
the Canal Zone: 

The obligations which our Government has to its citizens 
who are serving it in the Canal Zone should not be subordi- 
nated to its desires to improve the Panamanian economy. 

By the terms of the new treaty the United States 
concedes to Panama certain rights of taxation which 
Panama had renounced under the treaties of 1903 
and 1936, and transfers to Panama certain property 
rights granted to the United States under the earlier 
treaties but believed to be no longer necessary. Pana- 
ma will now be entitled to levy income taxes on 
Panamanian citizens who work in the Canal Zone, re- 
gardless of their place of residence, and on other non- 
United States citizen employees residing outside the 
Zone—both groups being previously immune under 
the treaty of 1903. United States citizen employees 
continue to remain exempt. 


The [Foreign Relations] committee concurs with the ex- 
ecutive branch that the present tax situation is inequitable 
and that its continuance would serve no real interest of the 
United States. 


Among the other provisions intended to benefit 
the Panamanian economy is the restriction of the 
privileges of purchasing at Canal Zone commissaries 
and other sales stores and of importing articles duty- 
free into the Zone, limiting them to residents of the 
Zone, as well as United States citizen employees of 
the Zone and members of the United States armed 


forces. Articles produced in Panama, when pur- 
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chased for use in the Zone, will be exempted from 
the provisions of the “Buy American Act”; while the 
United States on its part agrees to withdraw from 
sales of supplies to ships passing through the Canal. 
The United States was, however, unwilling to meet 
the Panamanian demand that the United States pur- 
chase all articles needed in the Zone, except war ma- 
terial, from Panamanian sources, believing that this 
would have involved the United States “in a subsidi- 
zation of the Republic’s economy.” On the other 
hand the United States agrees not to import from 
abroad, for resale within the Zone, certain luxury or 
tourist items upon which Panamanian stores would 
have to pay import duties and thus be unable to com- 
pete with Canal Zone duty-free imports. 

Panama had long complained of the dual-wage 
system prev vailing in the Canal Zone resulting, it was 
alleged, in discrimination against Panamanians per- 
forming the same work done by citizens of the United 
States. The Memorandum establishes a single basic 
wage scale for all employees regardless of whether 
the employee is a United States or Panamanian citi- 
zen. It was objected, in testimony before the For- 
eign Relations Committee, that this would have the 
effect of lowering the pay of American citizens in 
respect to positions normally filled from the local 
labor market. But the Committee found that only a 
small number would be affected by the provision, and 
that it was important to remove discriminations that 
had long been a source of irritation to Panama. 

The provisions of the treaty and of the Memoran- 
dum with respect to transfers of property from the 
United States to Panama are intricate; but with two 
exceptions the land and improvements are within the 
jurisdiction of Panama and they are not believed by 
the Canal authorities to be required for canal pur- 
poses. The transfers of the areas in Colon call for a 
revision of the boundary of the Canal Zone, which is 
defined in Article VI of the treaty. The United 
States abandons the monopoly granted to it by the 
treaty of 1903 over railroad and highway transpor- 
tation across the Isthmus in territory under the juris- 
diction of Panama, but at the same time agrees to 
seek legislation to build a bridge across the Canal at 
the town of Balboa, west of Panama City, pursuant 
to the 1942 Agreement. On its part Panama leases 
free of cost certain small areas adjacent to the United 
States Embassy; and it agrees to reserve exclusively 
for the purpose of maneuvers and military training 
an area of land in the Rio Hato region which the 
United States had been permitted to use during the 
last war but not after the war. 

Lastly, by Article IV of the treaty the United 
States waives its right under the 1903 treaty to pre- 
scribe and enforce in perpetuity sanitary ordinances in 
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the cities of Colon and Panama, the provision being 
considered justifiable in view of the evidence that the 
Republic was fully competent to take over the func- 
tion. 

The conclusions set forth in the report of the For- 
eign Relations Committee were that the two instru- 
ments were “just and equitable, giving due regard 
to the vital interests of the United States and the 
Republic of Panama”; and that they safeguarded the 
defenses required for the security of the Canal and 
the welfare of United States citizens and armed 
forces employed in the Zone. While the Committee 
was “fully conscious of the substantial economic bene- 
fits’ which would flow to Panama, it believed that 
the economic development of this strategically im- 
portant nation was of direct concern to the United 
States. “A strong and stable Panama,” said the re- 
port, “means greater security for the canal and bet- 
ter living conditions for our citizens on the isthmus,” 
at the same time eliminating a number of points of 
friction and dissatisfaction. 

No one can read the texts of the two documents, 
one in treaty form and the other a series of under- 


standings clarifying and supplementing the treaty, 
without a feeling of respect for the position taken by 
the Department of State and for the response of the 
Foreign Relations Committee to the issues of policy 
presented to it. Clearly the agreement was not be- 
tween two parties of equal bargaining power; clearly 
the United States gave more than it received in spe- 
cific concessions. But at the same time equally clear- 
ly the United States was wise in taking into account 
that the terms of the earlier treaties no longer repre- 
sented what was just and equitable under the changed 
conditions of the present day. The stability, econom- 
ic as well as political, of Panama became a vital con- 
cern to the United States from the time the inde- 
pendence of Panama was recognized and the building 
of the Canal undertaken; and it is equally a vital 
concern today. It is to the credit of the Department 
of State and of the Senate that this vital concern has 
been recognized, and recognized without weakening 
in any way the essential interests of the United States 
in the practical administration of the Canal or in its 
defense and security. 


Reprinted, with permission, from the American Journal of 
International Law, Vol. 49 (1955), No. 4. 


Africa and the Defense of America 


Africa has a definite place in the defense of Amer- 
ica and the maintenance of peace. Communist agita- 
tion in Africa, disturbances in the Middle East, and 
strained relations between European powers and their 
territories in Africa—notably the Algerian tragedy— 
are bringing this forcefully to the attention of mili- 
tary and political planners. The fact that Africa 
already is a battleground of eastern and western ide- 
ologies thus has taken on a new aspect. 

How important is Africa to the defense of the 
United States? 

Africa is not now the major objective of Soviet ex- 
pansion. A militant Communism, directed from the 
Kremlin, would certainly consider the conquest of 
Africa—for the present—incidental to the conquest 
of more industrialized countries, like those of West- 
ern Europe. Just as the Soviet aims are toward 
Western Europe, so is U.S. defense effort oriented 
toward it. This fact brings up one of the principal 
facets of the problem: Africa is militarily important 
because it is on the southern flank of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

In World War II U.S. and Allied military men 
realized quite clearly the necessity of a non-hostile 
Africa, from which an enemy-occupied Europe could 
be invaded. So did their enemy. From the point of 
view of the Rome-Berlin Axis, a secure North Africa 
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was highly desirable, as was shown by the desperate 
attempts of the Afrika Korps to hold on to the south- 
ern Mediterranean shores. 

If Europe should be overrun again, Africa would 
assume great military significance; and if the situa- 
tion were reversed, with an enemy in northern Africa, 
Western Europe would face catastrophe. In this 
writer’s opinion, without a non-hostile North Africa 
the continent of Europe would be indefensible. 

Closely related to the strategic interest is the need 
of the United States and her allies to keep open, in 
times of emergency, lines of communication and trans- 
portation from America to the East. World War II 
saw a chain of airfields stretching across the African 
continent and into the Middle East and Asia, and 
revealed the indispensability of such communications 
to ultimate victory. In another conflict, the West 
would unquestionably attempt to establish an even 
stronger chain, and could not afford to have it 
severed. 

During World War II the presence in Dakar of 
French forces whose loyalty was to the Vichy collabo- 
rators made Americans extremely uneasy. The prox- 
imity of Dakar to Brazil impressed on us the danger 
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which an enemy-controlled Africa would present to 
the Western Hemisphere. Though the techniques 
of war have changed radically since President Mon- 
roe enunciated his doctrine of 1823, a friendly and 
safe South America is still one of the cardinal points 
of U.S. defense policy. 

Africa is admirably situated for bases from which 
counterattacks could be launched on the enemy, espe- 
cially if Western Europe should be neutralized for 
military purposes. 

From an economic, rather than military, point of 
view, Africa’s destiny is enmeshed with that of the 
U.S. and her Allies. To cite only three examples: 
that area which produces the world’s largest supplies 
of radium and cobalt ores lies in the Belgian Congo 
and Northern Rhodesia; South Africa yields virtually 
all of the world’s industrial diamonds, and colum- 
bium can be found only in the Dark Continent. 

Present uranium reserves, at least for the United 
States, are inadequate in terms of long-range future 
requirements. South Africa and Canada have large 
estimated reserves, and it is possible that in fifteen 
or twenty years our relative dependence on African 
uranium will increase. 

Are these fabulous sources of minerals worth fight- 
ing for? The answer to this question would depend 
upon military exigencies of the future; but as a 
factor in overall military planning they speak quite 
loudly and in time of crisis could be decisive. It must 
not be forgotten that the situation might arise in 
which western supplies would be adequate but it 
would be militarily advantageous to keep others from 
gaining access to African mines and plantations. 

Probably most important of all, there is a political- 
ideological side to the role of Africa in the defense 
of America and the prevention of war. Communist 
domination of Africans’? minds is not an imminent 
peril, nor is Communist control of African govern- 
ments. But the triumph of Communism in any part 
of Africa, within the next few years, would be a tre- 
mendous blow to the West, and might well provide 
an impetus for other Africans to jump on the Com- 
munist bandwagon. 

Have the United States and its Allies already com- 
mitted themselves to the defense of Africa? 

It is assumed at the outset that those Western Eu- 
ropean Allies which have territories or bases in Africa 
will defend them, individually or collectively. A 
Communist uprising in Kenya, for example —or, 
which is far less likely, an invasion from the outside 
—would almost surely be met with force. Further, 
European states with territorial interests in Africa 
have, within recent years, held conferences in Dakar 
and Nairobi to discuss technical defense matters of 
mutual interest. The U.K. has special defense agree- 
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ments with Libya and with the Union of South 
Africa. 

In a general way, we and our western Allies have 
already committed ourselves—through the United 
Nations. Resistance to armed aggression against 
Africa, like resistance to armed aggression anywhere 
else, lies within United Nations jurisdiction, and un- 
der the Charter we and other members of the United 
Nations could be called to the assistance of any Afri- 
can state which the Security Council would designate 
the victim of aggression. But outside the framework 
of the United Nations, we and our Allies have indi- 
cated, in specific moves, our readiness to defend por- 
tions of Africa. 

First, in 1949 the original signatories of the North 
Atlantic Treaty agreed that attacks against one or 
more of those powers in Europe or North Africa 
should be considered an attack against all. This 
wording was expressly stated to include attacks “on 
the Algerian departments of France” or “the islands 
under the jurisdiction of any Party in the North 
Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer.” The 
principal African beneficiaries of the latter would 
probably be the Azores and Madeira, both Portu- 
guese territories. 

The United States has acquired four air bases in 
Morocco and one in Libya. She has not expressly un- 
dertaken to defend Morocco and Libya from aggres- 
sion, but it would be inconceivable for the United 
States to sit idly by while these bases were endan- 
gered—especially since the United States is obligated 
by treaty to give military assistance to Libya. 

Finally, there is the Eisenhower Doctrine of 1957. 
How much of Africa does it cover? 

Legally, the Doctrine is embodied in a Joint Reso- 
lution of Congress, authorizing the President to un- 
dertake “in the general area of the Middle East” 
military assistance programs with any nation or group 
of nations desiring assistance. If the President should 
determine “the necessity thereof, the United States 
is prepared to use armed forces to assist any such na- 
tion or group of nations requesting assistance against 
armed aggression from any country controlled by 
international communism.” 

Nowhere is “the general area of the Middle East” 
defined. Both Secretary of State Dulles and the Con- 
gress have declined to draw specific lines, but the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, in its report to 
Congress, did assert that the term meant the area 
between (and we may presume including) Libya on 
the west, Turkey on the north, Pakistan on the east, 
and Saudi-Arabia and Ethiopia on the south. The 
Secretary commented that Somaliland is not in the 
area, but when James P. Richards was sent to the 
Middle East last year as the special emissary of the 
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President, he visited Morocco and Tunisia and later 
intimated that the area went as far west as Morocco. 

This note must be sounded about the relationship 
between Africa and America: the great danger to the 
continent is not overt military aggression, except pos- 
sibly in Egypt; the great danger is subversion, facili- 
tated by economic ties. The enemy’s weapons, at 
least for the present, are less likely to be bombs, 
guided missiles, tanks, and ground troops, than propa- 
ganda, highly-disciplined agents, adroitly-presented 
offers of technical, economic, and military aid, frus- 
trated African ambitions, and western failure to judge 
accurately the aspirations of Africans. 

What steps should be taken to insure a “safe” 
Africa and thereby contribute to the making of a 
“safe” world? 

In the first place, the Western powers must realize 
that in most of Africa “colonialism,” with its connota- 
tion of a ruling European group and subordinate 
African masses, is widely held to be the worst enemy. 
Communism is a secondary peril, and apartheid is to 
most Africans a greater danger than the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. So any notions of innate African 
inferiority must be banished, and every effort made 
to encourage the Africans in the attainment of equal- 
ity and autonomy. If the West plays its cards wisely 
its African territories might not even insist on abso- 
lute independence. They might prefer a common- 
wealth or federal union. 

This, of course, does not mean that we should in- 
sist that Africa should be vacated by European pow- 
ers immediately, or that independence of every little 
sheikdom, emirate, tribe, or ethnic group should be 
proclaimed tomorrow. Some peoples will not be ready 
for independence for many years, but we can at least 
encourage. 

Secondly, the problem of Algeria must be solved 
sooner or later. For years the political situation there 
has become increasingly intolerable, and African na- 
tionalists elsewhere are adopting the cause of Alge- 
rian independence as their own. The Sakiet Sidi 
Youssef disaster of last February is only one element 
of a mounting mass of evidence that the Algerian 





question is more than a French one; it concerns us 
and the West also. We cannot ignore the declara- 
tion of the recent Accra Conference, which was at- 
tended by representatives from eight independent 
states of west and north Africa. It called the Algeri- 
an situation “a threat to international peace and the 
security of Africa in particular,” and urged France 
to “recognize the right of the people of Algeria to 
independence and self-determination.” 

At the time of this writing, the situation in both 
Algeria and metropolitan France is highly fluid. 
When this article appears in print, a solution might 
have been reached. It is possible to devise any num- 
ber of ingenious schemes for settlement of the prob- 
lem, and the theoretical variety of compromises be- 
tween French and Moslem Algerian claims is infinite; 
but in the long run what emerges will not stem from 
logic or even ethics but will be an amalgam of cold, 
hard political, economic, sociological, psychological, 
military, and even religious factors. 

Thirdly, in other parts of Africa, long range pro- 
grams of economic development, in which western 
nations could participate jointly, rather than indi- 
vidually, should be encouraged—especially for such 
regional projects as the development of the Nile Val- 
ley. These would benefit whole sections, not merely 
single countries. 

Finally, there is the peculiar problem of the Union 
of South Africa. The practice of apartheid followed 
by that country makes other states hesitate to enter 
any close military commitment with her. Like the 
Algerian problem, apartheid has taken on interna- 
tional significance, whatever the Union government 
may declare officially. No state in the West cares to 
be tarred with the apartheid brush, and the British 
themselves shy away from too close a South African 
embrace. Our relations with the Union should there- 
fore be strictly economic and cultural, and not mili- 
tary. 

There is still time for us to shore up our African 
defenses and promote peace in this part of the world. 
Skillful and effective performance of this operation 
is one of the greatest tasks facing modern U.S. states- 
manship. 
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“It’s pretty, but is it art”? The Devil generally 
is attributed to have posed this disturbing question. 
An equally classic question revolves around the emer- 
gence of newly sovereign states—of which there have 
been a substantial number of late. Indeed, man has 
long debated the merits of establishing criteria for 
the ascertainment of national qualifications for in- 
dependence. Like the Devil, he has haunted himself 
with an empty question. For as our world undergoes 
rapid social, economic, and political change, so we 
must adjust our sense of values. With all too confus- 
ing rapidity, yesterday’s foe is today’s ally; today’s 
trust territories are tomorrow’s independent nations. 

In the case of Somalia, certification for independ- 
ence has been agreed to in advance and the contract 
will be fully executed in 1960. Located on the north- 
east quarter of the African continent in what is popu- 
larly referred to as the “Horn area,” Somalia is a 
gossamer land (193,000 square miles) of heat-en- 
shrouded sand and thorn-bush. Its people, who are 
thought to number between 1 and 2 million,’ are 
largely nomads and pastoralists of Hamitic stock who 
claim Arabian descent. Overwhelmingly Moslem, 
the Somali peoples are generally divided into a large 
number of clan-family groups which frequently 
bifurcate and not infrequently are at odds with one 
another over water and grazing rights. In one sense, 
however, the Somalis are a homogeneous people in 
that a feeling of ethnic and religious self-identifica- 
tion exists and colors the orientation and outlook of 
their political parties. 

Somalia first came to the attention of the United 
Nations on September 15, 1948 when the “Big Four” 
registered their failure to reach agreement on the 
ultimate disposition of the former Italian colonies. 
(Annex XI of the Italian Peace Treaty had stipulated 
that failure of these Powers to arrive at a consensus 
would require automatic submission of the problem 
to this international organization.) As Dr. James 
Murray has indicated,” the disposal of the Italian 
colonies presented the General Assembly with an 
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opportunity unique in its history. For the first time 
the Assembly was asked to render a decision upon a 
significant political issue which the major powers 
were committed in advance to accept and imple- 
ment. After considerable debate the First Com- 
mittee of the United Nations decided in favor of a 10- 
year trusteeship for Somalia and in late 1949 the 
General Assembly approved this engagement. 

The trust arrangement concluded for Somalia in 
1950 had many anomalous features, in addition to 
the forehanded 10-year period prescribed. Italy, the 
Administering Authority, could not draft the agree- 
ment—as is normal in most trust territories; the draft 
agreement was prepared by the Trusteeship Council 
in collaboration with Italy and other “interested 
states,” including Ethiopia. At that moment, the 
Somalis themselves were outspokenly hostile to 
Italian Administration in 1950, with several leaders 
threatening widespread violence should the United 
Nations sanction Italian control. In order to safe- 
guard Somali interests, a number of specific condi- 
tions and responsibilities were imposed upon Italy: 
(1) a special Advisory Council, comprising Egypt 
and two other states, was constituted to sit at Moga- 
discio and advise Italy on the latter’s programs; (2) 
obligations for the promotion of political, social, eco 
nomic, and educational advancement of Somalis were 
spelled-out in great detail; and (3) the sovereignty 
of the territory was vested in its people at the outset. 
Furthermore, as in other trust territories, provision 
was made for frequent inquiries by United Nations 
Visiting Missions to assess and define the rate of 
progress being made in preparing Somalia for in- 
dependence. 

There can be little doubt that the Somalia Trustee- 
ship Agreement is one of the most progressive docu- 
ments of its kind. It has been welcomed by many na- 
tions as a distinct advance in the protection of the 
rights of administered peoples. Of course, many of its 
outstanding characteristics relate directly to the un- 
usual situation which was animated by the Italian 
colonies question. A great deal can also be ascribed 
to the hard bargaining which developed in the United 
Nations and to the emphasis placed upon compromise 
in that body. 

On the other hand, a constellation of related prob- 
lems are engendered by the Somalia settlement of 
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1950. What, for example, will be the responsibility 
of Italy and the United Nations toward this new state 
after 1960? Since the territory anticipates that it will 
require substantial economic and financial assistance, 
is the United Nations morally committed to meet 
Somali needs, at least in part? Who is to insure the 
territory’s, as yet, undefined frontiers with Ethiopia? 
Have precedents been established in Somalia which 
the Trusteeship Council will have to extend to other 
trust areas? These are meaningful questions which 
will warrant close attention after 1960, if not earlier. 

Many of the answers undoubtedly are dependent 
upon the degree to which Italian tutelage has proved 
successful. In some fields, there is room for whole- 
hearted optimism. The Italian Administration’s most 
noteworthy accomplishments have been in develop- 
ing organs of local and territorial self-government. 
In general, the cooperation obtained between Italian 
and Somali officials has been commendable. Together 
they have erected a framework of government ex- 
tending from municipal councils in each of Somalia’s 
six provinces to a territorial assembly which was 
elected in February 1956. Direct and indirect elec- 
tions have shown that, of the welter of political 
parties, the Somali Youth League is the country’s 
leading representative organ. It accounts for over 40 
of the territorial assembly’s 70 seats (10 are reserved 
for Somalia’s ethnic minorities). The present Coun- 
cil of Ministers is an SYL monopoly, its six members 
being directed by 37-year old Prime Minister Ab- 
dullahi Issa—a leader long known to the Trusteeship 
Council and the United Nations General Assembly. 

Political activity traditionally is at the center of 
life in Somalia and the multiplicity of existing parties 
suggests that organizations are sometimes brittle in 
their composition. Many appear and disappear with 
considerable celerity, crystallizing as they often do 
around personalities and transient tribal issues. Even 
the SYL is tribally based, depending for support upon 
the good-will of thee Darot and Hawia. At times, 
however, party activity assumes a certain intensity 
which has proved disturbing to the United Nations. 
For example, the 1957 Visiting Mission observed: 


“Political opposition is normal under the 
democratic parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, but considering the intensity of feeling in- 
volved and the need for the greatest possible 
political harmony at the current stage of devel- 
opment of the territory, the present situation 
cannot be regarded as entirely satisfactory.””® 


On the non-political side, the most striking ad- 
vances have been reflected in the achievements of 
Somali education. In 1950, there were only 29 pri- 
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mary schools, interspersed throughout. the territory, 
with a student body of approximately 3,000. Today, 
Somalia has 135 primary schools functioning daily 
with a student enrollment of 12,557. In addition, a 
Teacher Training School has been constructed with 
196 Italian and 320 Somali teachers already in serv- 
ice throughout the territory, as compared with 105 
and 111 respectively in 1952-53. (Approximately 37 
Somalis were matriculating at Italian universities in 
1957.) Despite these signal advances, numerous dif- 
ficulties still afflict the Somali educational system, in- 
cluding inter alia: (1) profound difficulties in attract- 
ing promising personnel to the educational profes- 
sion; (2) an inability to reach agreement on a na- 
tional language; (3) continuing difficulties in estab- 
lishing adequate facilities in rural areas among no- 
madic tribesmen; and (4) the higher level of illiter- 
acy, recently estimated at over 90 percent. These 
problems do not defy solution and with adequate 
Western assistance might be banished with the ero- 
sion of time. 

In reality, the territory’s educational difficulties are 
dwarfed by the serious economic deficiencies confront- 
ing the Somali administration. One fact is indispu- 
table—Somalia, with its scanty, nomadic population 
and sparse natural resources, is one of the poorer 
countries in the world. The task confronting Somalia 
is a challenging one. For the past eight years, the 
territory has depended almost entirely on Italy to 
meet its public budget, balance of trade, and balance 
of payment requirements. After 1960, it is anticipated 
that the government will be faced with an annual 
deficit in the national budget of 5-10 million dollars, 
a deficit in the balance of payments which could 
achieve 10 million dollars, and inadequate resources 
to maintain the educational and social services already 
in operation. The administration can anticipate little 
future revenue from the indigenous population be- 
cause of its limited taxable capabilities. Happily, some 
hope has been nourished from U. S. and other West- 
ern assurances that every effort will be vouchsafed to 
provide economic and technical assistance to meet 
some of Somalia’s needs after 1960. In addition, the 
United Nations has been approached to determine 
the measure of unqualified aid it is prepared to ex- 
tend after the termination of the trusteeship. 

The United Nations currently is seized with an- 
other major issue, i.e., the delimitation of the frontier 
between Somalia and Ethiopia, which was called for 
under the 1949-50 Trusteeship Agreement. Actually 
the problem is extremely complex and must be con- 
sidered in light of the desire of Somali political 
leaders to unite all their peoples in one state. The 
Somali people like Caesar’s Gaul, are divided by their 
residence into three separate territories—the trust 
area, the British protectorate, and the Ethiopian 
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Ogaden.* Some observers anticipate a Somali irre- 
dentist venture could crystallize if the desire for uni- 
fication intensifies. For the present, however, the 
main point at issue relates to the Somalia-Ethiopia 
frontier. 

Complicating efforts to find a solution is the no- 
madic nature of the Somali population along the 
frontier. In constant search for water-holes and graz- 
ing lands, they sometimes cross the provisional fron- 


4 Roughly 1-2 million in Somalia, 500,000 in Ethiopia, and 
640,000 in the British area. In addition, there are 60-80,000 in 
the Northern Province of Kenya and 30,000 in French Somali- 
land. 
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tier with blithe disregard of regulations. Indeed, 
being members of tribes which co-exist in Somalia 
and in Ethiopia, these biblical wanderers are not 
prone to recognize the niceties of international trea- 
ties. However, the United Nations has directed its 
attention toward this issue and some hope exists that 
a settlement can be achieved before 1960. 

Whatever the constellation of Somalia’s problems, 
the territory is irrevocably committed to independ- 
ence. The Somali peoples have many friends in the 
West and, with their assistance, are developing useful 
institutions with which to meet the necessities of the 
future. Only time and experience can dictate the out- 
come of this new effort in trusteeship. 
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Courtesy of British Information Services 


Concrete causeway across river-bed under construction at Hargeisa 
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Leader For Peace in The American 


Peace Society 


SIMON GREENLEAF 
NuMBER [TWENTY-SIX 


Simon Greenleaf, born in 1783, a Director of the 
American Peace Society from, its beginning in 1828, 
and Vice-President from 1839-1853, was a native of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. His family moved to 
Gloucester, Maine but left the boy with his maternal 
grandparents until he was sixteen years of age so that 
he might attend the Latin School. At eighteen, he 
entered the law office of Ezekiel Whitman, who was 
later Chief Justice of Maine. In five years, 1806, 
he was admitted to the bar of Cumberland County, 
Maine. The same year he married an East Bridge- 
water girl, Hannah Kingman, and began the practice 
of law in Standish. Later, in 1818, he moved to 
Portland where he was immediately recognized as a 
rising young lawyer. His systematic, exact methods 
of work, combined with a practical outlook, aided 
greatly in his promotions. 

In 1820, when Maine separated from Massachu- 
setts, he was made Reporter of the Maine Supreme 


The Tenth Annual Colgate 


Conference 


The tenth annual Colgate Foreign Policy Confer- 
ence took place July 1-5, 1958, at Colgate Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, New York. Under the able direction 
of Dr. Charles R. Wilson, as usual, it successfully 
contributed much additional authentic information 
and many well considered ideas and opinions on its 
primary theme: “The Requisites for an Ordered 
World.” Once more President Case secured the at- 
tendance and participation of a surprising number of 
distinguished authorities in their fields of experience 
and high officials, both American and foreign, who 
hold positions of responsibility in connection with the 
subjects discussed, such as Sir Leslie Munro, Presi- 
dent of the U.N. Assembly, our Director of Defense 
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Court. His reports while in that office were marked 
by their accuracy and clarity. 

Perhaps the crowning work of his life, in addition 
to his work in helping to frame the first laws of 
Maine, was his work as “Royall” Professor of Law 
at Harvard, to which he was appointed in 1833, at 
the age of fifty. There, working with Justice Joseph 
Story, he built up the Harvard Law School. 

He was an earnest backer of the main purposes of 
the American Peace Society, especially its support of 
the ideal of international peace through international 
law. His great literary work was a three-volume 
work published in 1842, 1846 and 1853, entitled 
“Treatise on the Law of Evidence.” 

A special service to the American Peace Society was 
his acting on a committee of three to award the So- 
ciety’s prize of $500.00 for the best essay on “The 
War with Mexico.” Copies of the winning essay, by 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, were later printed and sent 
to members of both houses of Congress and to the 
legislatures of the free states. 

Mase W. S. Catt 


Foreign Policy 


and Civilian Mobilization, Governor Harriman of 
New York, and several ambassadors of friendly na- 
tions. The address of Hon. Thomas K. Finletter, 
War Time Special Assistant to Secretary Hull and 
subsequently Secretary of the Department of the Air 
Force, was undoubtedly the contribution of greatest 
immediate interest to our country. President Case 
and Dr. Wilson are again to be congratulated upon 
this latest contribution to popular knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the facts that must determine a sound 
foreign policy in these days of sensational reports, 
partial or prejudiced information, and the too fre- 
quent misunderstanding of the basic purposes and 
intentions of foreign nations. 
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Francisco UrrutTIA 


Colombia’s responsibility for world peace is ably handled by 
a diplomat, lawyer, and teacher who serves as personal representa- 
tive to the Secretary General of the UN, Dag Hammarskjold. 
He was appointed to this position in December, 1957 after 
having figured prominently as a mediator in the dispute between 
Israel and Jordan. 

Francisco Urrutia was the son of a Colombian diplomat who 
later served as a judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. Francisco was born in Quito, Ecuador, 
in 1910. He was educated at Champiette College in Lausanne 
and at the Faculté de Droit de I’Ecole des Sciences Politiques 
of Paris. He also received an L.L.D. degree in 1954 from the 
Universidad Nacional de Colombia in Bogota. He _ served 
variously as Secretary to the Colombian Embassy in Juito, as a 
member of the Bogota City Council, as a representative to the 
Assembly of the Department of Cundinamarca and as a partner 
in a leading law firm. From 1939 to 1946 he was Professor of 
Diplomatic History and International Law at the Colegio Mayor 
de Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario in Bogota. He was appointed 
Colombian Ambassador to Belgium from 1946 to 1947, to 
Argentina from 1948 to 1949, to Venezuela from 1952 to 1953 
and to the United States from 1954 to 1957. 

More recently Francisco Urrutia has gained world attention 
for his work with the United Nations. Such activities began 
for him as early as 1947 when he was named a member of the 
Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Incidents. His 
attendance at the General Assembly began in 1949 and from 
1953 to 1957 he was chief of the permanent Colombian delega- 
tion. The faith of Latin American peoples in the UN has been 
strengthened and affirmed by Urrutia. He has also been a de- 
fender of his country’s reputation in relation to freedom of 
religion and press when they have been frequently attacked. In 
a speech he once pointed to the lag between the legal ideal and 
actual practice that exists almost everywhere in the world. Each 
nation has the right, he said, to find its own road to the achieve- 
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ment of freedom, as in the United States our citizens must 
find their own way to enforce decisions of the Supreme Court 
regarding “equal protection of the laws.” 

At present, Urrutia resides at 60 Sutton Pl. South in New 
York City. His family consists of his wife, the former Genoveva 
Montoya of Bogota and five children, Jorge, Miguel, Jaime, 
Francisco Jr. and Maria de Lourdes. 

Rurus BERNHARD VON KLEINSMID 

The role of U.S. universities in fostering study and research in 
international relations has been led by no one more vigorously 
than Dr. Kleinsmid. He is the eighty-two year old, life-appointed 
chancellor of the University of Southern California who has 
played the leading role in the development of that institution 
from a small college to one of the country’s leading municipal 
universities. He served as its president from 1914 to 1946. In 
his early career he was known primarily as a psychologist and 
criminologist. Later, he became active in the field of interna- 
tional affairs (particularly in relation to Latin America) and set 


up the Institute of World Affairs which trains persons for 
diplomatic careers. 
von Kleinsmid was born in Illinois of Dutch ancestry, was 


educated at Oberlin College and Northwestern University. After 
serving as principal in several Illinois secondary schools, he 
became Professor of Education and Psychology at Depauw Uni- 
versity and eventually President of the University of Arizona 
and the University of Southern California. For many years he 
was also connected with the Indiana Reformatory at Jefferson- 
ville. It was his interest in criminology which first took him into 
the field of international relations when he served as a delegate 
to the International Prison Conference and the Pan American 
Scientific Conference, both at Lima, Peru in 1925. In 1933 the 
U.S. Bureau of Education appointed him to study the effects 
of political changes in Europe upon European universities. Many 
honorary degrees have been conferred upon him as well as 
decorations by foreign governments which cited him for his 
promotion of good-will and international understanding. 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 








Tuomas Wuite, AMERICAN PEAcE SociETY DELEGATE 

Thomas R. White, of Philadelphia, Honorary Vice President 
of The American Peace Society attended the annual sessions of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science as a 
delegate from the American Peace Society. He reports that 
many interesting and constructive addresses were given. 


WHO Ce vesrates Its TENTH BIRTHDAY 


The World Health Organization, now counting eighty-eight 
countries in its membership, reports on its tenth anniversary, that 
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great strides have been made in the control of malaria. The toll 
of lives taken by this scourge has diminished by one half in the 


last decade. 


Potar Tatks By ELeven Nations 

The eleven nations, now studying Antarctica for the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year Project, have accepted President Eisen- 
hower’s invitation to take part in a conference to neutralize that 
region and to continue cooperation there for scientific peaceful 


pu rposes. 
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Laws oF THE SEA DEFINED 


The UN Conference on the Law of the Sea adopted three 
new treaties on April 27. At the end of nine weeks of debate 
they (1) defined the continental shelf and rights of coastal 
states to its resources; (2) set up a convention on fishing and 
the conservation of the living resources of the sea; (3) created 
a convention on the general regime of the high seas. 


New Diprtomacy In New Srates 


Since the close of World War II, 20 independent nations, 
inhabited by approximately three-quarters of a billion people, 
have been created or re-established in Asia and Africa. Five of 
these new states are African. They have all recognized a new 
pact in international relations,—namely the diplomacy of 
“peoples speaking to peoples.” 


Atoms For Peace FELLowsuips AVAILABLE 


Well over 200 fellowships for “Atoms for Peace” training 
are now available through the International Atomic Energy 
Commission, About 2300 papers from 11 governments on peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy are to be submitted at the meeting 
of the “Atoms for Peace” conference to be held in Geneva in 
September under the chairmanship of the UN Secretary-General, 
Dag Hammarskjold. Eighty-eight nations and twelve inter- 
governmental agencies have been invited to the conference. 


REGULATIONS PROPOSED FOR SPACE 


Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the UN, proposed 
lately that “outer space” and celestial bodies therein be declared 
the common property of all the world. The findings of the na- 
tions during this International Geophysical Year seem to indicate 
that “outer space,” as distinguished from air-space, is something 
for common ownership. 


ExcuanGE Visits oF CoMPOsERS 

According to an agreement between the U. S. and Soviet Rus- 
sia, six U. S. composers will visit the U.S.S.R. in September to 
establish contacts and exchange experiences with Soviet composers. 
The visits are arranged by the International Educational Exchange 
Service of the Department of State. Six Soviet composers will 
later visit the United States. 


U. S. Musicians 1n THE U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Stokowski won great applause as guest conductor of the 
Soviet Union Radio Orchestra, and 23 year old Van Cliburn, 
from Texas, won an ovation for his performance of a Russian 
composition, as well as a prize in an international contest. 


ForEIGN JouRNALIsTs IN UNITED STATES 

Newspapermen from Australia, India and Israel came to the 
U. S. in May for 4 months of guest membership on staffs of 
papers in New Jersey and California. 


PresipENT Urces PEACE 

Speaking at the graduation exercises of the U. S. Naval Acade- 
my at Annapolis, President Eisenhower urged upon the graduates 
support of peaceful policies and better international understand- 
ing as a goal of their efforts. 


Epipemic REvieEF SENT TO THAILAND 


An example of united aid for countries in health distress is 
the 20,000 pound plane-load of vitally important material, serum 
and equipment, to combat a cholera epidemic in Thailand in 


June. The plane was offered by the U. S. Government. The 
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medical supplies were given by the American Red Cross, the 
Canadian Red Cross, the UN Children’s Fund and the Inter- 


national Cooperation Administration. 


Ice Forecasts By CANADA 


To aid shipping, Canada now forecasts ice formation in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence region and the St. Lawrence Seaway. Ice 
information, observed and forecast, will be given along Canada’s 
northern coast, largely to aid supply ships for the newly estab- 
lished DEW Line. 


Norpic, CanapiANn Passport Laws EasEp 


Canada, together with the Nordic states of Europe, Denmark, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden, agreed on May 1 to waive exchange 
passport requirements for visits up to three months. After that 
time, residence permits will be granted without charge. 


Two Locks on SEAwaY COMPLETED 


On July second, two completed locks in the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, at the ends of the Sault Canal, were opened and dedicated, 
one to President Eisenhower, the other to former Representative 
Bertrand H. Snell, who introduced the first Seaway bill in Con- 
gress in 1917. The president attended the opening of the Eisen- 
hower lock and Mr. Snell’s widow unveiled the plaque honoring 
her husband, at the other lock. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION IN BRAZIL 


For the first time in its history the Interparliamentary Union 
met in South America from July 23 to August 1, with Brazil as 
host. A report of the conference appears in World Affairs — 
the only periodical that carries regular news of this 70 year old 
organization. 


New Pan American Rapio Broapcasts 


The Pan American Week program commemorated the 10th 
anniversary of the Organization of America States (OAS). Among 
the notable events of the week was the installation of a new short- 
wave radio program, with the cooperation of the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency. Mondays through Fridays broadcasts will be in 
Spanish; Saturdays, Spanish and Portugese; Sundays, Spanish and 
French. 


CanapiANn CapiraL To DEVELOP Bo.tivian O1L 


A new government policy in Bolivia has opened petroleum 
development to foreign capital in remote areas east of the Andes. 
The Hunting Company of Canada, well known for its operations 
in other Latin American countries, has obtained several aerial 
survey contracts in Bolivia, totaling an area half that of the British 
Isles. 

Ciry oF Vienna Supports ArT Epucartion 

Vienna supports creative artists by buying their paintings and 

plastics which are then loaned to 30 small school galleries. Fif- 


teen more such galleries are planned. Fifteen hundred works of 
art were bought between 1952 and 1957. 


Hoover WELCOMED IN BRUSSELS 


Herbert Hoover was chosen by President Eisenhower to deliver 
two addresses in Brussels this summer, one was on July 4, and 
one on July 5 which the Belgian Government had proclaimed 
“Hoover Day.” Nowhere is Mr. Hoover more gratefully remem- 
bered than in that country which was the scene of his memorable 
work of feeding and regenerating war sufferers during World 


War I. 
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AraB WoMEN ADVANCE 

The Arab World for May-June, issued by the Arab Informa- 
tion Center, contains articles, most of them illustrated, showing 
the remarkable transformation which has taken place in the role 
of Arab women in the past twenty-five years. In Lebanon, Iraq, 
Jordan, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, Egypt and Syria, key 
women not only discarded the veil, but have risen to high posi- 
tions in fields of education, medicine, industry and even politics. 
Public Welfare in these states is now a main concern of their 
women. 


U. S. Arp For Supan 

The U. S. and Sudan signed an agreement “in principle” to 
provide Sudan with aid for road building, the sinking of wells 
in semi-desert areas, and agricultural research, The Sudan Prime 





World Peace Through World Law, by Grenville Clark and Louis 
B. Sohn. (Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 
1958. Pp. xxxvi, 525, index, $7.50) 


Despite its abstract title this volume is a comprehensive and 
detailed analysis of the institutions necessary to make law a real- 
ity in international relations, cast in the form of proposals for 
the revision of the United Nations Charter. The authors are 
what might be called experienced practitioners in the field, both 
having contributed numerous articles on problems connected with 
the general subject and more specifically with the revision of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Moreover, preliminary drafts 
of the volume were distributed for criticism, with the result that 
the proposals it makes represent the views of qualified critics in 
many countries. 

After an introduction discussing the general problem of Char- 
ter revision and the basis upon which the proposals for revision 
have been adopted, the articles of the Charter are taken up one 
by one, with the revisions printed side by side with the original 
articles, followed by an elaborate comment explaining the need 
of the revision and justifying the text adopted. Apart from the 
radical reorganization of the Security Council, doubtless the most 
far-reaching changes in the Charter are in respect to the General 
Assembly, which is reconstituted fundamentally, being given pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of peace; the power to 
enact legislation within a limited field; and the authority to dis- 
cuss and control the policies and actions of the other organs. This 
enlargement of the powers of the Assembly calls for a member- 
ship taking into account the population of the member states; 
and provision is made that the representatives vote as individuals, 
each having one vote. Paralleling this reorganization of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the Security Council is reorganized in the form 
of an Executive Council consisting of seventeen instead of eleven 
members, all elected by the General Assembly for a period of 
four years, and acting not in their own right but as the agent 
of the General Assembly in respect to its responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace. 


It is not necessary to agree with all of the far-reaching pro- 
posals for the revision of the Charter to recognize that the authors 
have done us a most valuable service in specifying in detail the 
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Minister stipulated that no aid would be accepted with political 
or military strings attached. 


ComPENSATION FoR CANAL SEIZURE AGREED Upon 

Payment to the old Suez Company for Egypt’s 1956 nationali- 
zation of the 101-mile Suez Canal began by the United Arab 
Republic agreeing to pay $81,221,000. Payments will be made 
in 7 annual installments, to be completed Jan. 1, 1964. 


Japanese Girt To CotumBia UNiversiry 

Approximately 1000 Japanese books were donated to the Co- 
lumbia University by Shigeru Yoshida, former Prime Minister 
of Japan, Columbia University, alma mater of many prominent 
Japanese, presented Mr. Yoshida in 1954 an Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Law. 








BOOKS 





steps necessary to make the international organization an effective 
instrument of peace. The proposals made in the seven annexes 
are as stimulating and provocative as the analysis of the separate 
chapters of the Charter. If law is to prevail among nations it 
must take shape in institutions directed effectively to that end. 
Here is ample material for extended discussion of those possible 
institutions. 

C. G. Fenwick 

Pan American Union 


The Axis Alliance and Japanese-American Relations, 1941, by 
Paul W. Schroeder. Published for The American Historical 
Association. (Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 246, bibliography, $4.50) 


This book is an example of what may come—and all too often 
does—of reading many books, scanning many documents, and, 
on the basis of statements found or impressions gained but with 
little or no live checking with living witnesses, attributing to 
persons A, B and C, and governments M, N and L, thoughts 
and purposes X, Y and Z. 

In this instance the author’s steed is the printed word. His 
lance is logic. His targets are Japanese diplomacy, Germany 
diplomacy, Chinese diplomacy, and, most of all, U. S. diplomacy 
—in connection, more or less, with the German-Italian-Japanese 
alliance. 

His principal theses are that there came about in June 1941 
a shift in objectives on the part (a) of Japan’s policy makers and 
(b) of U.S. policy makers; that U. S. policy was based in major 
part on moral considerations and sentimental interest in China, 
with blindness to realities; that it was all wrong for Mr. Hull to 
make issue of the Axis Pact; and that it was U. S. “demands,” 
not Japan’s program and procedures of conquest, that produced 
a situation in which Japan had no alternative but to fight (the 
United States—and Great Britain and the Netherlands). 

His errors flow basically from his—and several other writers’ 
—failure to comprehend (a) that in 1941 the “demanding” was 
Japan’s, whereas, confronted with Japan’s demands, the United 
States simply was declining to give assent to a policy and pro- 
cedures of conquest; (b) that the “pressures” to which the United 
States resorted increasingly came not before but in each case after 
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and in response to some new act of aggression on Japan’s part; 
and (c) that the U. S. Government was throughout on the de- 
fensive (Mr. Hull’s concern was for peace—for preservation, 
a just and lasting peace,”’ as 


“ 


restoration and assurance of peace— 
distinguished from peace on paper, peace in our time, peace in 
only one international relationship (i.e. peace between the U. S. 
and Japan alone). 

The author has read widely, has reasoned extensively, has syn- 
thesized informatively and has produced a treatise in which—as 
in many another—the things most demonstrated are that perspec- 
tives differ, and, ‘as twigs | premises] are bent [chosen], so trees 
will be inclined! 





[ conclusions 


STanNLEY K. HornsBEcK 


Arabian Detiny, by Jacques Benoist-Méchin. tr. by Denis Weaver. 
(Fairlawn, N. J., Fssential Books, Inc., 1958. Pp. x, 298, 
illus., index, $7.50) 

Of the Near Eastern states two in particular defy objectivity, 

While the 


apologetic, those on the latter are poetic and romantic. 


former are 
Not much 
progress has been achieved since Lawrence published his Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, 

This book is an eloquent biography of Ibn Sa’ud from his exile 
with his father in Kuwait, to his last days as the king of a peace- 
ful and united Arabia. The history of the Near East, to the ex- 
tent that it affected the Sa’udi House, is discussed briefly. The 
broad generalizations to which the author is prone reduce the 
value of his book. It is unfortunate that he relies so heavily on 


Israel and Sa’udi Arabia. works on the 


dubious sources (i.e. Lawrence). 

For the specialist Arabian Destiny has limited usefulness; for 
the general reader it gives an interesting panorama of Arab life. 
The translator, who obviously does not know anything about Arab 
history, deformed in his transliteration many names beyond recog- 
nition. One should not risk such a task without the advice of a 
specialist. 

Furr A, SaLemM 
Assistant Professor of 

Middle Fast Studies 
School of Advanced International 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins 
University 


Backdrop to Tragedy; the Struggle for Palestine, by William R. 
Polk, David M. Stamler, and Edmund Asfour. (Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 339, 20 maps, 17 tables including impor- 
tant dates, employment, etc., select bibliog., illus., index, 


$4.95) 


William Polk is an American on the staff of the Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies at Harvard. David Stamler, a Zionist, 
was born in London and is Vice-principal of Carmel College in 
England. Edmund Asfour, a Palestinian Arab, is Economic Af- 
fairs Officer, dealing with Middle East Affairs in the United 
Nations Secretariat. 

Historical background takes one-third of the book, ranging 
from Philistine settlements to the establishment of the State of 
Israel. The forces leading to activation of political Zionism and 
birth of the new state influences to-day’s attitudes. Domestic 
problems faced by Israce] are described as: absorption of immi- 
grants from East and West, differing views of religion and the 
State, and political parties. Family loyalties and land tenures of 
the Arabs in Palestine are considered as influential factors. Religi- 
ous elements in their emotional setting are seen to predate any 
nationalist sentiment. Opposition to Zionism is held to be the 
greatest force shaping Arab thought, and Palestinian refugees a 
source of irritation, with humiliation keeping hatreds alive. 
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Information concerning the economic framework of the prob- 
lem is illustrated with statistical charts. The influence of immi- 
gration into Israel, as a key factor in misunderstandings, and im- 
ported capital, as a danger, is caculated from the Arab view. 

For a balanced understanding of issues involved in the current 
tensions between Israel and its neighbors, this study provides an 
excellent vehicle. 


A. J. Maxwe_u 


Behind the Rape of Hungary, by Francois Fejto (New York, 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. v, 335, $5.50) 


This is an interesting and well-worth reading account of events 
leading up to and immediately following the Hungarian revolt 
of October 1956, which the author describes as “an 1848 upris- 
ing against a 1956 army.” Despite this, the freedom fighters 
“proved that a determined population inspired by patriotic senti- 
ments constitutes a force that can to some extent make up for 
lack of preparation and military equipment.” 

The publisher describes Mr. Fejto as having belonged to t 
“intellectual circles” of Budapest that inspired the October Revo- 
lution, which may explain what appears to be confusion in the 


he 


author’s mind between what he terms “democratic socialism” and 
communism. In this regard, for instance, he writes, “The insur- 
rection of 1956 strikingly demonstrated the Hungarian Commu- 
nists’ failure to ‘communize’ the youth, who did not take long to 
discover that the Stalinist system had nothing in common with 
socialism or democracy . . . the majority [of young peo- 
ple] soon realized that Stalin’s and Rakosi’s communism was 
a crude distortion of that great movement for justice, 


” « 


merely 
freedom, and brotherhood which socialism had been, and which 
they thought socialism should always be.” 

Mr. Fejto also leaves the reader confused as to what Imre 
Nagy’s true allegiance was. He is described at various times as 
“a communist of the Muscovite old guard,” “a Malenkov liege- 


a 


man and dangerous Bukharinite” and then as a “symbol of na- 


tional communism in Hungary.” Fejto considers the choice Nagy 
had to make at the time of the revolt a “tragic’ 
says, “. . . despite everything he had remained a Communist 
loyal to the Soviet Union; at the same time he was a sincere 
patriot who had himself helped to touch off the uprising.” 

Is allegiance to your own country such a tragic choice to have 


te make when your fellow countrymen are being mowed down by 


’ 


one, for as he 


tanks of an occupying power! 
ELLEN Coins 
Associate Editor of World Affairs 


Chile Through Embassy Windows, 1939-1953, by Claude G. 
Bowers. (New York, Simon & Schuster, 1958. Pp. xi, 375, 
index, $5.00) 


With the exception of a very few unimportant errors, the only 
adverse criticism that can be made of this thorough study of 
Chile of today is the title. The largest picture window equipped 
with magnifying lense could not have supplied the penetrating 
and intimate picture Ambassador Bowers gives us of the southern- 
most country in the Americas. Neither could we have enjoyed 
the warmth this book radiates, 

Mr. Bowers passed away when this book went to press. He 
had been for more than fourteen years our Ambassador to Chile 
and through this book he still is and will be our Ambassador of 
Good-Will for many years to come. The author is thorough and 
fair in his appraisal of the country and its people, its leaders, cul- 
ture and political maturity. He emphasizes again and again this 
particular trait although he never uses the expression ‘political 
maturity’ since he makes it obvious to the reader that a people 
with the characteristics of the Chileans are democratic by instinct, 
racial make-up and very much by choice . . . their own choice. 
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This book was prepared from seven or eight volumes of the 
Ambassador’s Chilean diary, compiled by a trained writer, news- 
paperman and keen observer that he was. There is no space in 
this column to dwell in detail on numerous and revealing episodes. 
There is a wealth of information here that should be made avail- 
able to all students, in toto or in part, for this is the only way we 
can hope to develop in our country interest in our neighbors to 
the South. We mean by this the type of interest the people of 
Indiana have for their neighbors in Michigan, or the natural con- 
cern the inhabitants of California have for their neighbors in 
Arizona, 

The Ambassador is critical of our lack of interest in South 
America. We cannot resist the temptation to quote a paragraph 
which, coming from a former newspaperman in Indiana and New 
York, is revealing and should make us ponder. Writes the Am- 
bassador . . . “the day after an election, after a fiercely-fought 
campaign, a group of North American correspondents stationed 
in Buenos Aires who had not manifested any special interest in 
Chile trooped into the embassy. Suspecting that they expected 
rioting at the polls, and a possible ‘coup d’état’ attempt by the 
defeated, I toid them that such events were incompatible with 
Chilean democracy. The next day the polls closed at four, the 
result was known by eight, and at nine the defeated candidate sent 
his congratulations to the victor. This, so unusual in South Amer- 
ica, impressed me as ‘news,’ but the correspondents took their de- 
parture without sending a line to their papers. (The italics are 
the reviewer’s.) Good news is not ‘news’ from South Amer- 
Minne 

The book is timely. If we had more people in our foreign 
service who could be given the time to familiarize themselves 
with the surroundings within their foreign posts, we would have 
fewer surprises and we would not be asking ourselves why “they” 
dislike us. 

Carios C. Nace. 
Washington, D. C. 


Egypt and the United Nations. Report of a Study Group set up 
by The Egyptian Society of International Law. Prepared for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. (New York, 
Manhattan Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. 197, index, 
$3.00) 


This study, like others in the same series sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment, is not a detailed examination of Egypt’s 
role in the United Nations. Instead ef analyzing Egypt's votes, 
maneuvers, and attitudes on all questions brought before that 
body, this little volume gives a broad picture of Egyptian views 
on the UN. From this viewpoint, the result is successful. 

The eminent statesmen and jurists who produced this report 
make it quite clear that Egypt measures the value of the UN ac- 
cording to the UN’s success in promoting the sovereign equality 
of all nations large and small, and in ending the vestiges of colo- 
nialism and imperialism. For Egypt this has meant specifically 
that the UN should help to end the 1936 Anglo-Fgyptian treaty 
and get British forces out of Egypt; also that the UN should help 
to secure Palestine for its Arab inhabitants. Since the UN failed 
to meet Egyptian wishes on either issue, and since it temporized 
on other matters such as the Moroccan affair, Egyptian opinion 
lost its original confidence in the UN. One result among others 
was Egypt’s refusal to participate in the UN action to defend 
Korea, 

Though the volume was published in 1957, there is hardly any 
reference to events after 1953. This is most regrettable, as one 
would wish to see, from the Egyptian side, an extended analysis 
of UN action in the Suez crisis and war of 1956. The authors 
say cautiously that this action helped to restore some faith in the 
UN. At the same time, it would be interesting to see how they 
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would reconcile two principles Egypt has insisted on in the UN 
non-intervention by any state in the affairs of another state, and 
strict interpretation of the “domestic jurisdiction” clause with 
some Egyptian actions in recent years. 

The whole volume is logically ordered. It summarizes Anglo- 
Egyptian relations, examines Egypt’s participation in the San 
Francisco conference and debates in Cairo on ratifying the Char- 
ter, then goes on to Egypt’s experience in the UN and her posi- 
tion on some specific questions. Over fifty pages are devoted to 
reproducing selected resolutions of the Arab League Council that 
bear on matters related to the UN; the bulk are on Palestine and 
Israel, though on the Palestine war itself no documents are given. 

The authors’ conclusion is this: Egypt’s original hope in the 
UN was lost; the UN tends to be regarded as an agent of western 
powers; now there is in Egypt a renewed but guarded hope. 

Roveric H. Davison 
George Washington University 
An End to Valor, by Philip Van Doren Stern. (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1958. Pp. 418, index, illus., bibliog., 
$5.75) 

Here is a modern retelling of the tragic last six weeks of the 
Civil War. Through Stern’s eye the reader experiences the fall 
of the Confederacy; a story of valor and of pathos told in terse, 
yet eloquent terms. Unlike previous accounts, Stern emphasizes 
neither side, but presents an impartial account. One sees the 
significant and the trivial incidents skillfully blended into a mo- 
saic both appealing and (to some) appalling. 

The Confederate fiasco at Five Forks is vividly portrayed. 
Union success there doomed Richmond and Petersburg. Skill- 
fully, Stern draws upon eyewitness accounts to tell of the evacua- 
tion and burning of Richmond and of Lincoln’s surprise visit to 
the Confederate capital. 

Many intimate glimpses of Lincoln and of Mrs. Lincoln havc 
been drawn from contemporary sources. 

Stern attempts to summarize the war in perspective. Slavery 
had been abolished and the union preserved. America had won 
world prestige. The art of war had been revolutionized. An age 
of corruption was the immediate outcome. 

ELpEN BILLincs 
Legislative Reference Service 
Foreign Policy: The Next Phase, by Thomas K. Finletter. (New 

York, Published for the Council on Foreign Relations by Har- 

per & Brothers, 1958. Pp. 202, index, $3.50) 

This is a valuable contribution to the understanding of our 
present day so urgent problems in international relations from 
one who knows and thinks logically. World War II Assistant to 
Secretary of State Hull and himself later Secretary of the Air 
Force, Mr. Finletter speaks from experience with the practical 
handling of foreign relations, as well as knowledge of our Na- 
tional Defence capabilities. Most of the book, the first 145 
pages, is devoted to an excellent and concise summary of our for- 
eign relations since World War II, and the view that momen- 
tarily the situation in Europe is stabilized, dependent upon the 
maintenance of “the Grand Alliance of the West,” whereas there 
is an urgent need and there are possibilities of success for an im- 
proved active policy towards Asia. 

The VIIIth and IXth chapters, pages 95 to 170, are devoted 
to an analysis of the status guo in Asia, the misunderstanding of 
U.S. policy and intentions by the people and governments of Asia, 
and what we can and should do about it. There “the problem 
is different (from what it is in Europe): it is to explain our 
policies to the peoples of Asia; to try to understand their poli- 
cies; and to see if we cannot reconcile the two and make out of 
them an understanding and common purpose.” 

In his final chapter he analyzes the efforts, so far tragically 
unsuccessful, to reach agreement as to disarmament, and states, 
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“the trouble is that a world bristling with atomic weapons is a 
world which is living on a powder keg” and that “there are all 
sorts of possibilities for the throwing of a match into the powder 
keg.” He recommends seeking agreement to a general over-all 
plan for disarmament, divided into successive steps, “as a United 
States proposal in the United Nations. This proposal would de- 
scribe in considerable detail the first step to be taken, which 
should be brought about quickly, and then would relate this first 
step to an over-all comprehensive plan describing in a single 
document not only the first stage but each of the successive stages 
down through the final one.” 

The book is so succinct that it cannot be summarized in a re- 
view. It is indeed itself a summary of much knowledge and 
thought. Perhaps the author best summarizes it himself, when he 
says: “A decision of U.S. national policy to attack the institution 
of war is thus a radical move and one which it is far from certain 
we will take. The thesis of all I have been saying is that we 
should make the effort. We have nothing to lose. . . . No policy 
which will result from making the abolition of war the central 
purpose of our national effort can harm us. On the contrary, it 
can only help us by bringing to our side all those, and it is most 


of the world, who want peace.” 
U. S. Grant 3RD 


Government and Politics in Latin America, by Harold Eugene 
Davis. (New York, The Ronald Press, 1958. Pp. vi, 539, 
$6.50) 


This volume, prepared as a textbook, is nevertheless an inter- 
esting and informative presentation for the general reader re- 
garding Latin America. The chapters are by ten specialists, 
brought together under the editorship of Dr. Davis, who con- 
tributed four of them. Part one, “The Dynamics of politics and 
power,” is a general survey of the life and activities of the peo- 
ple. Its chapters treat political aspects, economy, politics, revolu- 
tions, armies, labor, political parties and elections. Part two, “The 
Structure and functions of political power,” is a consideration of 
the governmental organization. There is a discussion of constitu- 
tions, presidency, legislatures, laws, court systems, municipal gov- 
ernment and conduct of international affairs. Part three, “Ex- 
pansion of government,” is devoted to various problems of pres- 
ent day governments and points out the general trends in the 
progress of the nations. The volumes deal with the numerous 
phases of Latin America in a manner distinct from that of previ- 
ous works, and thus a valuable and useful contribution. 


Roscor R. Hity 


The Heart of India, by Alexander Campbell. (New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1958. Pp. 333, index, map, illus., $5.00) 


Mr. Campbell, an experienced journalistic observer and writer, 
has skillfully woven together into a fascinating travelogue his 
impressions of life in India and his conversations with Indians of 
various views and occupations. With the aid of an excellent map 
the reader easily follows the author to every part of India and 
Pakistan. 

Vivid word pictures of people and places develop the theme 
that India is a land of contrasts, resistant to change, and lacking 
in unity. In sharp contrast are the exotic beauty of the moonlit 
Taj Mahal and the “cubist’s paradise” which is the new capital 
of the Indian Punjab. Gandhi’s philosophy of non-violence co- 
exists with invasion of Goa and Kashmir and rioting in Bombay. 
“Nehru-worship has replaced Gandhi-worship,” reports Camp- 
bell, but students in Pakistan shouted, ‘Death to Nehru.” Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats live in new apartments but meats “in the 
butchers’ shops were blanketed thickly with flies” while health 
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department inspectors were killed because they deprived the 
sellers of a livelihood. 

Many valuable scraps of information are furnished the reader 
but not a complete picture. Letting the Indians speak for them- 
selves lends interest to the book but fails to give definitive an- 
swers. Only occasionally does Mr. Campbell state his own con- 
clusions. He does predict that no Kashmir plebiscite will be held 
until the Indian government is satisfied that a majority will favor 
union with India. He also believes that the Pakistani are arming 
to defend themselves against possible Indian, not Soviet, ag- 
gression. 

The book is interesting but it leaves an impression of distress- 
ing poverty, filth, heat, and floods, Is there not more than this 
in the heart of India? 

Mivprep C, STOLER 
Chairman, Division of the Social Services, 


District of Columbia Teachers College 


Friends and Neighbors, Australia, The U.S. and the World, by 
the Rt. Hon. R. G. Casey. (East Lansing, The Michigan 
State College Press, 1955. Pp. 181, $3.00) 


This is a heartening book, as well as one presenting the view 
and policy of Australia, the view from “down under,” about 
which we are generally not well enough informed. A distin- 
guished soldier in World War, a member of the Australian House 
of Representatives, a cabinet officer, liaison officer with the British 
Foreign Office, first Australian minister to the U.S., and his 
country’s representative in most of the international conferences 
and negotiations of recent years, the author speaks not only with 
wide knowledge of international affairs, but with the special ex- 
perience of one who has exercised responsible authority and has 
had “to make things work.” 

He analyzes with evident fairness the international problems 
in which his country has had and still has vital interests. His 
elucidation of the way a dominion operates within the British 
Commonwealth is particularly interesting. His brief and clear 
descriptions of the negotiations of such agreements as the Peace 
Treaty with Japan, the Anzus Treaty, the Manila Treaty, the 
Colombo Plan, the problems of collective security in South-East 
Asia, in New Guinea, etc., are particularly informative. 

He recognizes the importance of a friendly attitude of the 
United States, the separation of Australia from Great Britain’s 
most urgent interests, and the part Australia must play as the 
near neighbor of Asia. On occasion he emphasizes certain very 
practical international or economic problems such as the entire 
dependence of certain countries for subsistence upon the surplus 
rice crop of others, the danger from enemy efforts at subversion— 
“the Communists have brought this aspect of the cold war to a 
high degree of art”—and then “it is probable that an armistice 
might never have been reached in Korea if the talks had not gone 
into secret session in the last weeks. Open diplomacy is not 
something that should be accepted uncritically and applied in 
all circumstances.” 

On the whole a very informative book, concise and unsensa- 
tional, that should be widely read in this country. 

U. S. Grant 3rd 


Khrushchev of the Ukraine, A Biography, by Victor Alexandrov. 
(New York, Philosophical Library Inc., 1957. Pp. 216, 
$4.75) 


Some of the main facts about the life of Nikita Krushchev 
are presented in this “biography.” It appears certain that the 
present Soviet Prime Minister, whose parents were not necessarily 
of Ukrainian origin, was born in Kalinovka, a tiny village of the 
Ukraine. His father was a blacksmith whose anvil was on the 


highroad leading to Kharkov. Nikita, who preferred to hunt, fish 
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and roam tne fields, was obliged by his father to learn the trade 
of a blacksmith-locksmith. The boy showed little taste for books. 
Shortly after the death of his father, Krushchev left home to 
work as a turner’s mate in a factory at Kharkov. Prior to World 
War I, he “became a wanderer, finding his way to nearly every 
part of the Donetz basin.” It was in this region, the most highly 
industrialized part of Imperial Russia, that he obtained “an ex- 
pert knowledge of metallurgy.” Upon the outbreak of the Rus- 
sian Revolution Nikita returned to Kharkov where he got em- 
ployment in the railway-engine factory. When V. I. Lenin de- 
stroyed the social democracy of Alexander Kerensky, Krushchev 
began to give speeches supporting the Bolsheviks. In April, 1918, 
he became a member of Lenin’s party. He married in the spring 
of 1922. Two years later, he caught the eye of Lazar Kagano- 
vitch, whose sister, Rosa, was an intimate of Josef Stalin. With 
Kaganovitch as his sponsor, Nikita rose through all the ranks of 
the Kremlin hierarchy. The author, a journalist, cites few reli- 
able sources. Much of his material is now “dated.” 

JosEpH F. THoRNING 

Professor of International Relations 


in the Catholic University of Chile 


Spain’s Struggle for Freedom, by Lawrence Fernsworth. (Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, Beacon Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 376, bibliog. 
p. 361-364, index, $6.00) 


Lawrence Fernsworth was for 10 years a regular correspondent 
in Spain for the London Times, and Barcelona correspondent for 
the New York Times before he suddenly. for some untold reason, 
quit both jobs during the Spanish Civil War. 

Because of this background, Mr. Fernsworth had the opportu- 
nity in his book to heed the advice of an old Spanish proverb: 
“The truth neither fears nor offends.” He muffed the chance. 
His book is a curious mishmash of facts, half-facts and distor- 
tions of the truth. It is worthless, therefore, as a reliable report 
on Spain. 

Although Mr. Fernworth writes well, his naked and venomous 
bias against the present Spanish Government and his lack of ob- 
jectivity about basic Spanish institutions, should make fair-minded 
readers wary of his opinions and conclusions. 

His failure to understand, much less describe, the diabolical 
operations in the 1930s of the Comintern in Spain—so aptly de- 
scribed by Winston Churchill as “Communist perversion of the 
decayed Parliamentary Government” there, and his sketchy ac- 
count of the dominant role of the Comintern’s International 
Brigades and its other agents in Spain, are among the book’s other 
serious weaknesses. 

Joun Hinxe , Special Correspondent 
in Spain in 1938, for the New York Times 


The Loom of History, by Herbert Joseph Muller. (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xv, 433, $7.50) 


Herbert J. Muller, Professor of English and Government at 
the University of Indiana, is a very perceptive and exceedingly 
well-informed traveller. Working at the loom of history, he has 
produced a rich tapestry of varied design, presenting Asia Minor 
in the spectacular role it has played throughout history as the 
bridge which links Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Muller travels in both time and space. His method is a 
novel one. Each chapter, chronologically arranged, deals with, a 
city which epitomizes a period, a culture, and a heritage. He 
goes from the age of myth to the present, from Celaenae in 
Phrygia and Marsyas to Ankara and Ataturk. Pre-Greek begin- 
nings, Homeric Greece, historic Greece, the Hellenistic Age, early 
Christianity, the Byzantine Age, the Islamic expansion, the Em- 
pire of the Ottomans, the New Turkey: all of these are consid- 
ered as they touched Asia Minor and as Asia Minor touched them. 
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An appendix presents further data on a dozen cities not cov- 
ered in the basic arrangement of chapters. “Useful Suggestions 
for Tourists” ends the volume with an implied challenge from 
the author to see for yourself. 

The rich and varied lights of archeology, history, anthropology, 
literature and the fine arts are all played upon the author’s sub- 
ject with a deft blending that produce the perfect impression in 
the tapestry that he weaves. An admirable map which really 
shows you what the author is talking about, and numerous illus- 
trations, excellently selected, add greatly to the appeal and the 
understanding of a most attractive volume. 

Eimer Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 


NATO and the Future of Europe, by Ben 'T. Moore. (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. Published for the Council on For- 
eign Relations. Pp. 261, $4.50) 


When the Soviet threat of aggression was at its height in 1950, 
the United States took the lead in forming the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, which originally comprised 12 member 
nations (now 15). Ben T. Moore, Associate Director of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, not only as an objective student but 
also as one who participated in its establishment sifts the strengths 
and weaknesses of this alliance. 

Among the vulnerabilities he explores is the revolution in mili- 
tary technology and its effect on the political problems that must 
be determined under the threat of thermonuclear war. In addi- 
tion, the author also examines such problems as the potential 
which NATO may have in the political field. Though written 
more for the specialist than for the layman, it is of vital interest 
to anyone concerned with the future of NATO and its role as 
one of the main defenses of the Free World. 

Howarp C. REESE 
Washington, D. C. 


New Frontiers of Knowledge, A Symposium by Distinguished 
Writers, Notable Scholars and Public Figures. (Washington, 
D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. 125, $2.75) 


A symposium of various authors usually presents a difficult prob- 
lem for a reviewer, but when the range of authorship extends 
from Arnold Toynbee to Walt Disney or from Margaret Mead 
to Colin Clark, the task is considerably more difficult. This small 
book, representing the views of thirty-four distinguished persons 
in nearly as many fields, does have a thread of unity in its op- 
timism. It is an antidote to the recurrent pessimism of our cen- 
tury. Its theme is aptly expressed by the Brazilian anthropologist, 
Gilberto Freyre, when he answers the question, Have pessimists 
a basis for being so pessimistic in regard to the present century? 
He finds that a century need not have a split personality—the 
first fifty years of being a Dr. Jekyll type may not necessarily 
be a prelude to the last fifty years of a Mr. Hyde type. Freyre 
sees the growth of a “pan human conscience, especially among 
responsible elites everywhere. The new conscience will act as a 
powerful corrective to simplistic tendencies; as a corrective for 
viewing radical antagonism between ‘East’ and ‘West’, ‘Collectiv- 
ism’ and ‘Individualism’, as antagonisms in which these radical 
differences might go on indefinitely.” 

The statements which appear in this symposium follow closely 
the text of original papers broadcast throughout the world under 
the auspices of the United States Information Agency but the 
book is not an official publication. There is hope expressed on 
the intellectual level that there is reason to believe that these 
difficult times of transition may be leading us to a “better life of 
peace and freedom.” The views represent many nationalities, re- 
ligions and fields in arts and science. They all predict eventual 
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stability in most areas of human endeavor. Perhaps the only “if” 
lies in Dr. Griswold’s statement that for the unfolding of Utopia 
there must be a tolerance for opposition and controversy. 

Readers will find this reassurance in the fact that, at least, on 
the level of the intellectually elite there is considerable consensus 
through diversity. 

Vance L. SHIFLETT 
Visiting Lecturer, Universidad 
de Panama 


The New India: Progress Through Democracy, by the Planning 
Commission, Government of India. (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1958. Pp. x, 412, illus., charts, tabulations, index, 
$5.00) 


The New India, a publication of a special study group com- 
posed of some members of India’s Planning Commission and the 
Ford Foundation, describes India’s second Five Year Plan. 

According to the book, the economic planning embarked on by 
India is aimed at eliminating the disparities of “poverty, igno- 
rance and disease” and building up “a world community on peace, 
freedom and democracy.” It is expected that the second Five 
Year Plan, a massive undertaking involving an expenditure of 
$9.6 billions, will bring India closer to the ranks of industrialized 
nations. Private enterprise will produce the major portion (about 
90%) of the national output. 

The first part of the book describes the conditions existing at 
the time of independence and the progress achieved since then. 
The other parts deal with the Five Year Plans. The book con- 
tains useful statistical data for students of Indian affairs. 

However, being a governmental publication, the book neither 
evaluates the Plan critically nor offers suggestions for improve- 
ment. The authors fail to point out the deficiencies of over- 
ambitious planning, particularly in raising foreign exchange. De- 
spite the assistance of the Colombo Powers and the United States, 
India unfortunately has been obliged to trim the plan slightly. 

The authors observe that, “for India the next few years are 
the crucial years. India’s social stability, its future as a democ- 
racy, its freedom as a nation depend upon the speed with which, 
in the next five and ten years, it provides the pace of its social 
and economic growth.” This is a stupendous task because, unlike 
the case of a dictatorship, as Gandhi once pointed out, “The 
spirit of democracy cannot be imposed. It has to come from 
within.” 

The New India offers excellent reading for comprehending 
the problems of Indian democracy, and for the proper under- 
standing of modern India. 

KrisHEN Dayal MaTruurR 
Graduate Council 
The George Washington University 


The Official Atlas of the Civil War, with Introduction by Henry 
Steele Commager. (New York, Thomas Yoseloff, 1958. 175 
double-page plates, $40) 


Today’s reader of the military history of the Civil War has 
more topographical, strategical and tactical information available 
to him than did any of the famous Civil War generals. For this 
he can thank Thomas Yoseloff’s handsome atlas. A beautiful re- 
production of the scarce atlas which accompanied the Official 
Records, this volume is a must for all who are interested in our 
past. 

Although its main emphasis is on maps, the Atlas contains 
drawings of firearms, forts, cannon and similar items and a sec- 
tion of important historic photographs. 

The maps are so detailed that they delineate many natural fea- 
tures, i.e., rivers, roads, etc., even to the point of identifying 
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individual farms, buildings and streets. Although slightly reduced 
from the original size (only about 5 percent), the volume’s pages 
measure 14 by 17 inches. 
Commager’s introduction is a valuable brief history of map 
making in the United States. 
EvLpEN BILLINGs 


A Short History, by Emil Lengyel. 
Pp. 312, $5.00) 


1,000 Years of Hungary: 
(New York, The John Day Company, 1957. 


This is an outline of the main facts in Hungarian history. 
The author, Emil Lengyel, who was born in Hungary, empha- 
sizes that Hungary’s geography, unprotected by natural barriers, 
almost invites invasion. He gives enough data about such person- 
alities as Arpad the Conqueror, St. Gellert, St. Stephen, the Em- 
press Maria Theresa, Admiral Nicholas Horthy and contempo- 
raneous Hungarian “Freedom Fights” to lend life and color to 
his popular narrative. 

It is Mr. Lengyel’s view that, “if a completely free plebiscite 
were held in Hungary, very few votes, if any, would be cast for 
the Soviets.” According to the people of Budapest, there has 
been no “communal planning and execution of a society-centered 
way of life.” It was simply “arrant Russian imperialism.” 

The Golden Age of Hungary, short-lived though it was, was 
when “she formed part of a large economic unit.” The author 
then concludes with the epigram of more than one European 
statesman that “the late Austro-Hungarian Empire may have 
ben a political monstrosity, but it was an economic necessity.” 

JosepH F. THoRNING 


Political Handbook of the World, Parliaments, Parties, Press as 
of January 1, 1958, Edited by Walter H. Mallory. (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. 229, $3.95) 


Each year a new Political Handbook is greeted with enthusi- 
astic appreciation, and Mr. Mallory, as Executive Director of the 
Council of Foreign Relations, receives the warm thanks of those 
who need current political information about one or all of the 
countries of the world. Changes in governments are given, the 
rise and fall of cabinets, the leaders and programs of political par- 
ties, and the affiliation of the more important newspapers. Un- 
fortunately the “Other Countries,” in addition to the seventy- 
one more fully treated, happen to include some of the more re- 
cent members of the international community, such as Ghana, 
Jordan, Morocco and Sudan; and it is to be hoped that the next 
edition will give the same more detailed treatment to them. 


C. G. Fenwick 


The Republican Era: 1869-1901. A Study in Administrative 
History, by Leonard D. White. (New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1958. Pp. ix, 406, index, $6.00) 


This is the fourth—and, sadly, the last—of the late Leonard 
White’s brilliant reviews of the growth and operation of the 
machinery of the Federal Government since 1798. This one 
covers the post-bellum era, 1869-1901. A previous volume won 
the Bancroft prize. 

Where history is generally a recitation of repeated strife, po- 
litical and military, Dr. White’s series is a biography of the exec- 
utive branch and how it developed, of the secretaries who ran 
the departments, or of the departments that ran their chiefs. The 
principal developments of the Republican era were three: 

(1) The restoration of the Presidency from its Johnsonian 
nadir. What occurred was not merely the revival of the Presi- 
dential prerogative, vis-a-vis the Congress, but the discovery of 
the President’s role as the chief and active administrator. 

(2) The founding of a civil service. Patronage died slowly 
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but became, at least relatively, an anachronism. Some day it will 
be proved that a merit system has replaced it. 

(3) Administrative reform. At last some perspective ap- 
pears to the stories of amorality of an earlier age. When ethics 
bowed, the mores exhibited were those of the country generally, 
and some in the Government did not improve upon them. But 
actually it was relatively quite rare, as exceptional as we now 
think it exceptionable. 

This should suggest this volume’s point of great interest. It is 
a living story of a vigorous age, when a businesslike, dedicated, 
professional government service struggled to be born and come 
of age. 

W. L. Evuis 
Washington, D. C. 


The Projected Arab Court of Justice, by Fzzeldin Foda. (The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. Pp. xvi, 258, 6 appendices, 
index, bibliog., p. 253-258, 19 gilders) 


This book examines the Arab League peace system and the 
question of establishing a court of justice for the Arab states. Of 
interest is the manner in which Mr. Foda uses the Arab and 
Islamic conceptions of justice, arbitration, peaceful settlement of 
disputes, etc., in the buttressing of the projected juridical system. 
A Draft Statute of the projected court is appendiced. As a func- 
tionary of the Arab League Mr. Foda had access to all its records. 
Judging from his prejudice against the Hashimites one is left 
with doubt whether he used his material objectively. 


Evie A, SaLem 


The University; The Citizen and World Affairs, by Cyril O. 
Houle and Charles A. Nelson. (Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1958. Pp. 176, bibliog., index, $2.00) 


This little book, characteristic of the volumes which make up 
the Studies in Universities and World Affairs, edited by Howard 
E. Wilson, is a gem of clarity and substantive thinking on a very 
important subject, that of educating the public in world affairs. 

Professor Houle and Dr. Nelson have analyzed that problem 
for us, They say we can divide our audience into four groups: 
the uninformed, the attentive, the concerned, and the specialist. 
The bulk, on all Opinion Polls, show up among the uninformed 
—not because the information on world affairs is lacking but be- 
cause they are inattentive to it. This accounts for, roughly, 80% 
of the public. The attentive make up at least another 10% and 
the concerned, perhaps 8%. The specialist, this reviewer places 
at approximately 2%. 

With this as a base, you can begin to plan courses for adults 
and the authors have documented their views on adult education 
with the best specialists in that area. They proceed to analyze 
various approaches through press, magazine, radio, and television, 
as well as organizations, associations, and the means available at 
our modern universities to conduct courses in world affairs. 
Strangely enough, they do not suggest any coordination between 
what is delivered by the informal media of communication; the 
daily paper, the news magazine, the journals of opinion and 
radio and the most influential medium of all, television, with 
formal course work. Perhaps this is because such materials natu- 
rally become references within such interestingly presented 
courses. Yet, the reviewer sees a great opportunity being left 
unrecognized by many in the area of adult education, both in the 
approach to the 80% and particularly to the attentive 10% of 
the public potential by lack of cooperative effort on the part of 
the University and the media. 

The book is written in a graceful style for reading and has an 
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ample, though small, bibliography and a splendid index. It 
should be on every adult educator’s bookshelf. 
FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
U. S. Office of Education 
World Politics, by A, F. K. Organski. (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1958. Pp. xii, 461, xi, bibliog.-451-461, 
$7.50) 
Like Gaul, World Politics is divided into three parts. The 
first analyzes the basic unit of international society—the nation- 


in lex, 


state. In discussing what makes a nation strong, he ranks “‘popu- 
lation size first, political structure second and economic develop- 
third.” If I 


taken as an example, economic development and political struc- 


ment a close nineteenth century England can be 
ture would seem to be more important than population size. 
However, Organski’s analytical approach to the nation-state sys- 
tem is fresh and stimulating. He concludes that it is here to stay, 
World Federalists to the contrary. 

In the second section, dealing with international relations, Dr. 
Organski challenges the balance of power theory. He states cate- 
gorically, “There is no such thing as a ‘balancer’ and never has 
been. England, like other nations, has been motivated by 
her own self-interest and has acted in world politics in such a 
way as to maintain her own preponderance of power, not a bal- 
ance at all.” If this is the case, one wonders why England gave 
up Splendid Isolation in 1904 to join France in an Entente. 
Did it not have something to do with counter-balancing the new 
and threatening power of a united, ambitious Germany? 

Dr. Organski’s division of international politics into three peri- 
ods—pre-industrial, mixed and fully industrial—appears sounder 
to this reviewer. 

One may not agree with all of Dr. Organski’s views, but World 
Politics is a well-written and thought-provoking book. 

Ouiver KNauTH 


Search for a Latin American Policy, by Thomas W. Palmer, Jr. 
(Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 217, 
suggested reading in English, p. 211-213, index, $4.50) 
The unhappy events that recently took place in Lima and in 

Caracas have only given additional emphasis to what was already 

a problem of first importance in Latin American relations. What 

policy should the United States pursue in its relations with the 

twenty other states of the Western Hemisphere now united in a 

regional group known as the Organization of American States? 

What are the hard political and economic realities that condition 

such a policy? How best can these realities be met so as to offer 

a permanent and constructive policy for the United States? How 

can this policy be made to harmonize with the new issues pre- 

sented to the United States by the world-wide relationships that 

have been created since 1945? 

To these and to other related questions the present volume 
seeks to give an answer, and it is an answer full of good common 
sense, which is diplomacy at its best. After giving a picture of 
Yankee Images of Latin America and an analysis of the Real 
Importance of Latin America to the United States the volume 
proceeds to discuss in detail problems of hemispheric security, 
trade, loans, and Point Four, and the dynamism of private enter- 
prise. Special chapters are devoted to Guatemala: Dilemma and 
Responsibility; Bolivia: A Calculated Risk; Argentina: Despite 
Peron, and Brazil: a Bulwark taken for Granted. A closing chap- 
ter of Reflections on the Future surveys the outlook ahead, and 
while not envisaging “any master policy plan,” urges that greater 
attention be given by the Department of State to Latin America, 
and that in handling certain of the economic and social problems 
besetting the Latin American republics “the multilateral approach 
is an indispensable one.” 


C. G. Fenwick 
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HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Families get together every 
year and give thanks. It’s an 
American custom we all love 
—from grandma and grandpa 
down to the little girl who sits 
up high at the table on a dic- 
tionary. 

Family life is such a pre- 
cious part of peace. But like 
so many things we give thanks 
for, peace doesn’t come easy. 
Peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner 
in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

The chart below shows how 
the Bonds you buy will earn 
money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is 
peace. They help us keep the 
things worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing as many Bonds as you 
might? 





HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E BONDS 


(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


$2,500 | $5,000 | $10,000 





If you 
want about 





h k, 
cach week, | $475 | $850 | $1875 














This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. 
Start your program now! 
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HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U. 


S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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